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REVIEW OF NEW BOCKS. 


The Animal Kingdom described and arranged, 
in conformity with its Organisation, by the 
Baron Cuvier, &c. With Additional De- 
scriptions and other Original Matter. By 
Edw. Griffiths, F.L.S., and Others. Part IX. 
London, 1826. Whittaker. 

Neariy twoyears ago, (namely,in our Journal 

of the 11th of September, 1824,) we announced 

with due commendations the commencement of 
this work, and deseribed the manner in which 
the translator had taken up the subject ; add- 
ing greatly to the famous Régne Animal of 

Cuvier from recent discoveries and observations, 

which tended to set the study of Zoology on a 

broader basis, and render it at the same time 

more delectable and more instructive. Since 
that period the publication has proceeded with 
uninterrupted success, and we have now before 


* asthe Ninth Part, from a review of which our 


renders will be enabled to judge of the character 
of the whole. 

One of the most important features in a pro- 
duction of this class is to be found in the exe- 
cution <' the plates; and we have pleasure in 
stati t neither pains nor expense seem to 
nate foe spared to render these what they 

t to be, as accompaniments and illustra- 
tions of so valuable a book. They are engraved 
in line, aud extremely well done, whether we 
view them as specimens of the mechanical part 
of the art, or as spirited and characteristic re- 
presentations of the various animals. In either 
way they merit entire approbation. 

vith regard to the literary and scientific 
portion of this fasciculus, we have, with some 
slight exception, to speak of it in terms equally 

tory. Diligence, research, and care, ap- 

not to, be wanting—indeed there may, per- 

be too much of the last-mentioned quality, 

—the long details of the shooting of our old 
neighbour the Elephantin Exeter "Change might 
we think have been s without loss, after 
they had done so much towards filling all the 
newspapers of the day. This.is, however, mere 
opinion, and Mr. Griffiths may be right in con- 
sidering them too curious to be omitted in .a 
work of Natural History. 

This Part concludes the Order Pachydermata, 
and s the Order Ruminantia, both in the 

Mammalia :—in the former the interesting 
question of Instinct is ably discussed, and some 
remarkable stories are told in support of the 

Ps maintained by the writer. 

The real difference (he says) between brute 
reason and human does not appear to.us to be 
in kind, but in the capability afforded to the 
latter and denied to the former... The elephant 
that had a reasonable knowledge that a current 
of air would move a comparatively light body, 
and that a sudden resistance would cause the 
same current to turn in a contrary direction 
from that which was at first given it, went as 
el m an intellectual operation, and availed 

imself of as much of past experience and asso- 
Cation, as the human savage could do: but all 

experience and all the cultivation in the 


world would never enable the same elephant to 
penetrate the principles of mechanical powers, 
to understand the doctrine of angles, to calcu- 
late the extent of resisting mediums. Not so 
the savage ;—we know, if not experimentally, 
at least by analogy, that his mind is capable in 
some directions of an indefinite extent of im- 
provement ; reason in the brute is rudimentary, 
and incapable of progression ; in man it attains 
a degree of development proportioned, as we 
have said, to the pains bestowed upon its cul- 
ture. And this is perfectly compatible with the 
accountable condition of man, and the contrary 
state of lower animals. They, in all probability, 
have not arrived at what is called a moral 
sense: their rudimentary reason has not at- 
tained to a comprehension of right and wrong ; 
their intellectual restricted gift therefore brings 
with it no reciprocity of obligation ; they have 
not eaten the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil; their eyes are not opened. * * 
“ During our waking moments, as our senses 
are continually acted upon by surrounding ob- 
jects, they are constantly receiving impressions 
of various kinds. These impressions, however, 
do not necessarily form ideas; we see objects, 
we hear sounds, we touch bodies,—but all these 
impressions may be -utterly inconsequential in 
regard to our intelligence, and take place with- 
out producing a single idea: but if the stimulus 
of some want or desire produce the preparatory 
act of which we have been speaking, in other 
words, if we place ourselves in a state of atten- 
tion, and fix that attention on an object by 
which our senses are impressed, one or many 
ideas are the immediate result. Now this 
faculty of attention, which follows sensation, 
and produces ideas, is certainly possessed by 
animals: it is superfluous to offer any proof of 
this; were it otherwise, animals could not be 
of the smallest utility to man. It is possessed 
in the highest degree by the mammiferous ani- 
mals, whose senses and cerebral conformation 
are the most perfect, when compared with our 
own. It must be confessed, however, that this 
faculty, on which all intellect is founded, is ob. 
viously possessed, by the most perfect of these 
animals, in a much inferior degree to that in 
which it exists in man: their senses, like his, 
receive impressions from external objects, but 
to the majority of such impressions or sensa- 
tions they pay no attention; they only take 
notice of those which are immediately relative 
to their habitual wants, and their ideas must 
consequently be few, and very little varied ; 
very extraordinary circumstances are necessary 
to make them vary their actions, or extend in 
any degree the circle of their ideas. This takes 
place among them, to the greatest degree we 
ever witness it, under the influence of man; 
under his guidance they are susceptible of an 
augmented education ; but when left to them- 
selves, their improvability is very limited, All 
objects, except, those in which their physical 
wants are interested, are to them as nothing ; 
nature presents to their view no object of 





wonder, of curiosity, of admiration, or of love ; 
nothing can interest them but what ministers 
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to the relief of their wanta, the gratification of 
their appetites, security from danger, or enjoy- 
ment of repose; all else is seen without atten. 
tion, and without intelligence. There is, how- 
ever, a vast difference in this respect between 
animals of different species. 

*¢ Look, for instance, at the attention and 
apparent curiosity with which a monkey ex- 
amines every object before it, compared with 
the apathy of the swine! But it must be ques- 
tioned whether all this sagacious attention be 
not finally referrible to his physical wants. He 
appears indeed to examine bodies with the eye 
of a philosopher ; but it is Mhore than probable 
that a discovery of their esculent properties, if 
they have any, is all he has in view. Animals 
then possess, in a certain degree, the power of 
attention, and consequently of forming ideas. 
That these ideas remain impressed on their 
sensoria, and frequently recur, is quite evident ; 
in other words, that they have memory. It is 
equally evident that numerous and varied as- 
sociations are formed between these ideas, and 
that animals deduce thence many judgments, 
which judgments, like our own, are true or 
false according to the premises on which they 
rest, and the accuracy with which they are 
deduced ; in short, that they are as unlike the 
deductions of instinct, and, as far as they go, 
as like those of human intelligence, as ci- 
ently to infer identity. mph ieee in. Oba 

“Tt is self-evident that the intelligence of 
every being must be limited by the number and 
variety of its ideas.” These, as we have seen, 
depend upon the degree of attention. ‘There’ 
is a'kind of successive dependence in the intel- 
lectual faculties, each one being proportiéned 
to the strength of its precursor. We allow that 
animals possess attention, memory, association, 
and judgment, or the power of deducing infer- 
ences from comparison of ideas. But if the at- 
tention be'limited, so is the number of ideas, 
so is the memory ; the tions are conse- 
quently unvaried, and the judgments few, and 
resulting from very simple processes of compa- 
rison, That this conclusion is warranted by 
the observation of the actions of animals cannot 
be denied, except in the case of those instinc- 
tive operations which have nothing to do with 
the present question. That animals can com- 
pare two or more objects present to their senses, 
discern some of their relations, and execute an 
act of judgment thereupon, is clear.” 

From these s the author’s opinions 
touching the mind of animals may be gathered : 
we shall now shew how he illustrates some of 
his positions by extremely amusing anecdotes. 

“ An elephant which a few years ago 
belonged to Mr. Cross, at Exeter ’Change, 
attained to the practice of a curious trick, 
which by repetition might be said to haye ac- 
quired, if indeed instinct’ could be acquired, 
something .of an instinctive character; but 
which, the first time it occurred at least, seems 
attributable to nothing short of reason. It is 
the usual part of the performances of an ele- 
phant at a public exhibition, to pick up a piece 





of coin, thrown within his reach for the pur- 
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pose, with the finger-like appendage at the 
extremity of the trunk : on one occasion a six- 
pence was thrown down, which happened to 
roll a little out of the reach of the animal, not 
far from the wall: being desired to pick it up, 
he stretched out his proboscis several times to 
reach it; he then stood motionless for a few 
seconds, evidently considering, we have no 
hesitation in saying aos 8s Pee how 
to act; he then stretched his proboscis in a 
straight line as far as he could, a little distance 
above the coin, and blew with great force 
against the wall; the angle produced by the 
opposition of the wall, made the current of air 
act under the coin as he evidently intended 
and anticipated it would, and it was curious to 
observe the sixpence travelling by these means 
toward the animal, till it came within his 
reach, and he picked it up. This complicated 
calculation of natural means at his disposal, 
was an intellectual effort beyond what a vast 
number of human beings would ever have 
thought of, and would be considered as a lucky 
thought, a clever expedient, under similar cir. 
cumstances in any man. It was an action per- 
fectly indifferent, had no relation either to 
self-preservation or to propagation. * * * 
‘Some young camels belonging to a much- 
respected friend of the editor, and brother of a 
very valuable contributor to this work, were 
travelling with the army, when they had occa- 
sion to cross the Jumna in a flat-bottomed 
boat: the novelty of the thing excited their 
fears to such a degree that it seemed impossible 
to drive or induce them to enter the boat spon- 
taneously ; upon which one of the mohauts, or 
elephant-keepers, called to his elephant, and 
desired him to drive them in: the animal 
immediately put on a furious appearance, 
trumpeted with his proboscis, shook his ears, 
roared, struck the ground to the right and left, 
and blew the-dust in clouds towards them ; and 
so effectually subdued one great fear in the 
refractory camels by exciting a greater, that 
they bolted into the boat in the greatest hurry, 
—when the elephant re-assumed his composure, 
and deliberately walked back to his post. The 
same elephant was appealed to by his mohaut 
to remove a branch from a tree which hung 
too low to raise the tent-pole: the animal 
looked at the pole as if measuring it with his 
eye, then at the tree and seem Te branch ; 
he Shen turned Leydig po me unk of 
e@ tree, stepped a cou; paces forward, 
took the nae would onl _ a as if 
aang wi it wi it off ; finding it 
easy at place, he moved a little back to 
where it was thicker; then taking a firm hold, 
he gave it three or four successive swi 
increasing his force, till with one very fates. = 
effort it tore and fell on the ground. i 
appealed to remove another branch sti 
higher, he, up, stretched his proboscis, 
and caught only a twig or two and some leaves ; 
he was urged again, he shook his ears and 
gave a piping sound of displeasure: but the 
mohaut ing, after another vain attempt, 
he caught the of a dooly (a kind 


of palanguin, )and t with violence, making 
ie cine immediately start out of it : 
the hint was sufficient—he would not be trifled 
with, * bd ° 

“ At the siege of Bhurtpore, in the 
1805, an affair occurred between Fst 8 sare 
which displays at once the character and mental 
capability, the passions, cunning, and resources 
of these curious animals. The British army, 
with its countless host of followers and attend- 





of the hot season, and of the dry hot winds, 
the supply of water in the neighbourhood of 
the camp 0 for the supply of so many 
beings began to fail: the ponds or tanks had 
dried up, and no more water was left than the 
immense wells of the country would furnish. 
The multitude of men and cattle that were 
unceasingly at the wells, rticularly the 
largest, occasioned no inconsiderable struggle 
for the priority in procuring the supply for 
which each were there to seek, and the conse- 
quent confusion on the spot was frequently 
very considerable. On one occasion, two ele- 
phant drivers, each with his elephant, the one 
remarkably large and strong, and the other 
comparatively small and weak, were at the 
well = eg the small elephant had been 
provided by his master with a bucket for the 
occasion, which he carried at the end of his 
proboscis ; but the larger animal, being desti- 
tute of this n vessel, either sponta- 
neously or by desire of his keeper seized the 
bucket, and easily wrested it away from his 
less powerful fellow-servant: the latter was 
too sensible of his inferiority, openly to resent 
the insult, though it is obvious that he felt it ; 
but great squabbling and abuse ensued between 
the keepers. At length, the weaker animal, 
watching the opportunity when the other was 
standing with his side to the well, retired 
backwards a few paces, in a very quiet, un- 
suspicious manner, and then rushing forward 
with all his might, drove his head against the 
side of the other, and fairly pushed him into 
the well. An inquiry might naturally be 
made here, whether these animals were in the 
case in question possessed of any thing like a 
moral sense ? We should certainly have no in- 
clination to refer a moral sense, strictly speak- 
ing, in any case to the lower animals; _ its 
existence, independently of education and habit 
in man, may be problematical; but there 
seems little doubt that the animals in question 
had acquired a principle not far, if at all, re- 
moved from a partial knowledge of right and 
wrong: being constantly fed by portions or 
messes, it may be easily supposed that it at- 
tained a knowledge of meum and tuum, and 
such a knowledge, however limited in its 
beginning, might, from the constant inter- 
course of these creatures with man, be in some 
degree improved, (of which instinct is altogether 
incapable,) and more largely applied. This 
notion, however, presupposes a limited degree of 
reason in the animal. It may easily be imagined 
that great inconvenience was immediately ex. 
perienced, and serious apprehensions quick! 
followed, that the water in the well, on whi 
the existence of so many seemed in a great 
measure to depend, would be spoiled, or at least 
injured, by the unwieldy brute which was pre- 
cipitated into it; and as the surface of the 
water was nearly twenty feet below the com- 
mon level, there did not appear to be any means 
that could ne adopted to get the animal out by 
main force, at least without injuring him: 
there were many feet of water below the ele- 
phant, who floated with ease on its surface, 
and, experiencing considerable pleasure from 
his cool retreat, evinced but little inclination 
even to exert what means he might possess in 
himself of escape. A vast number of fascines 
had been employed by the army in conducting 
the siege, and at length it occurred to the 
elephant-keeper, that a sufficient number of 
these (which may be compared to bundles of 
wood) might be lowered into the well to make 
& pile, which might be raised to the top, if the 
imal could be instrycted as to the necessary 
means of laying them in regular succession 
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uuder his feet. Permission having bee 
tained from the engineer “atin ia “me * 
fascines, which were at the time put away tin 
several piles of very considerable height, the 
keeper had to teach this elephant the lesson 
which by means of that extraordinary ascend. 
ency these men attain over the phants 
joined with the intellectual resources of the 
animal itself, he was soon enabled to do; and 
the elephant began quickly to place each fas. 
cine as it was lowered to him, successively 
under him, until ina little time he was enabled 
to stand upon them: by this time, however, 
the cunning: brute, enjoying the cool pleasure of 
his situation after the heat and partial priya. 
tion. of water to which he had been lately 
exposed, (they are observed in their natural 
State to frequent rivers, and to swim very 
often,) was unwilling to work any longer, and 
all the threats of his keeper could not induce 
him to place another fascine. The man then 
opposed cunning to cunning, and began to 
caress and praise the elephant, and what he 
could not effect by threats he was enabled to 
do by the repeated promise of plenty of rack, 
Incited by this, the animal again went to work, 
raised himself considerably higher, until by a 
partial removal of the masonry round the top 
of the well, he was enabled to step out: the 
whole affair occupied about fourteen hours. 
This affair involves a series of intellectual 
operations which it seems very difficult to se- 
parate from reason.” 

Elsewhere, speaking of the senses of animals, 
it is observed of the horse— 

“ Their ears being large, and having great 
mobility in the external conch, the sense of 
hearing is consequently extremely fine. It is 
probably that one which they possess in the 
greatest perfection—a fact observable in all ani- 
mals naturally timid. At the slightest motion, 
the least appearance of an object that is new to 
them, they stop and listen with the utmost at- 
tention :”.—and upon this we have the follow- 
ing remarkable note :—‘* I have made the same 
observation on individuals of this character 
among the human species. Timid females have 
usually a very fine sense of hearing. People 
born blind, or Jong blind, are usually in the 
same predicament. This sense is also more 
nearly connected 5 wong quickness ert 
usa supposed. I never knew a very stu 
pric Fi sense of hearing was not ethan -w 
dull, ° - wt 

“The Tyrolese, in one of their insurrections, 
in 1809, took fifteen Bavarian horses, they 
mounted them with as many of their men; 
but in a rencontre with a squadron of the regi- 
ment of Bubenhoven, when these horses heard 
the trumpet and recognised the uniform of the 
regiment, they set off at full gallop, and carried 
their riders, in spite of all their efforts, into 
the Bavarian ranks, where they were made 
prisoners.”* : ae 

Of pigs, too, we have some details of a strik- 
ing kind :— 

“« The astonishing fecundity of the animals 
now under consideration, is one of their most 
obvious and remarkable characters. They live 
and multiply in every climate of the world, 
with the exception of the Polar regions; ac- 
cordingly we find that, though their natural 
life would, if permitted, extend to fifteen or 
twenty years, yet they are capable of reproduc- 


tion from nine months or a year old. Their 


lubricity is extreme, and even furious. The 
rut is almost perpetual, and the female even 


in a state of pregnancy will seek the male. 
It is even said that she will oecasionally admit 
the advances of o male of a different species: 
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the sheep opened before her, as we imagined, | instead of that illustrious street, and proceeded 


The ction of fifteen or even twenty ina 
litter is not unfrequent, and instances have 
been known even of thirty.seven. The cele- 
brated Vauban has made a calculation of the 
production of an ordinary sow, during 
of ten years. He has not compre- 
hended the male in his estimate, though 
may reasonably be supposed as numerous 
as the females in each litter. Moreover, six 
young ones only, male and female, have been 
allowed to each, though generally they are 
more numerous. The result is, that the pro- 
dutt of a single sow in eleven years, which are 
equivalent to be Faye ree will be six mil- 
ion, four hu and thirty-four thousand, 
t hundred and thirty-eight pigs. Taking 
it, however, in round numbers, and allowing 
for accident, disease, and the ravages of wolves, 
four hundred and ors og thousand, eight 
hundred and thirty-eig t, there will remain 
six million of pigs, which is about the number 
existing in France. * Were we to extend our 
calculations,” says Vauban, ‘ to the twelfth 
generation, we should find as great a number 
tw result as all Europe would be capable of 
supporting ; and were they to be continued to 
the sixteenth, as great a number would result 
as would be adequate to the abundant peopling 
of the globe.” 

“In some countries (adds the. writer) the 
principal source of existence, to the poor pea- 
sant, is his pig. In Ireland these animals are 
brought up and fattened to a large size, and 
then brought to market by the owner, and sold 
atatolérable price ; with part of this, a younger, 
leaner, and worse-conditioned pig is purchased. 
fattened in the same way, a sold at a profit. 
Happy for the peasant, if this only pro; be 
not eda by some inexorable tachi tr toon 
tithe-farmer, or middle-man, a species of ver- 


min, for the extirpation of which Ireland might 
well exchange her boasted exemption from less 
pernicious reptiles.’’ 

And here we must take one of the exceptions 
to which we alluded against Mr. Griffith’s per- 
formance. We should be glad to learn from 
him what business the ee qureed persazene 


can possibly have in a work of Natural History ? 
Had he been boring the world with political 
economy or statistics, he might have introduced 
it, and weleome; but surely in rendering Baron 
Cuvier’s Regne Animal into English, it is most 
absurdly out of place. We e on turn- 
ing over the leaf, to find a definition of the 
“ Vermin” so inappropriately lugged in—per- 
haps we are to have this new Class or Order in 
4 future volume ; and if not, it had been better 
to say nothing about them. But as we'are at 
our fault-finding, we shall discharge all our 
ts at once; and conclude with one other 
carious circumstance of animal reasoning and 
action. Of the blemishes:—there are some 
prominent inaceuracies of style; for in. 
Stance, talking of the ‘‘ three first,” quasi, first 
three stomachs of a camel ; and writing in the 
lowing foreign idiom :—‘* They (musks) are 
delightful animals, as well by their elegance as 
their agility.” 

The anecdote runs thus, and is cited to prove 
that ruminating animals, though generally con- 
Sidered (in spite of their name) stupid, “* have 

means of. communicating not only thé wants 
of one individual of the species to another, but 

4 of one genus to another. ne i 

During an afternoon walk with a friend 
on a hill near Coventry, we observed several 
ead standing Nat looks ronnd the 

acow which was grazing: their fixed 
attitude atiected our attention, and as we 
same up, the vow suddenly raiesd her head, and 
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to go out of our way; she did not, however, 
proceed more than a dozen yards, before she 
reached a gravid ewe, which, hitherto unno- 
ticed by us, had fallen over on her back, and 
was unable to recover herself from that perilous 
position. The cow placed the tip of her horns 
close under the side of the animal, and gave a 
slight toss,.so dexterously managed, as to en- 
able the ewe to get instantly on her feet ; mean- 
time the other sheep had dispersed, and the 
two animals walked their way.” 

With this remarkable fact we finish, again 
most heartily recommending this valuable pub- 
lication to all our readers, 








Recollections of a Pedestrian. By the Author 
of “The Journal of an Exile.” 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. London, 1826. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Tue light and lively sketches which fill these 

volumes are evidently written by one who has 

been in the situations he describes, and who 
has not only seen, but observed what he has 
seen ; yet the fault of these certainly entertaining 
volumes is their very desultory style: at least 
one-third of the pages might have been very 
well compressed into the remainder, to the 
great improvement of the whole. Still, how- 
ever, there is much to amuse in the descrip- 
tions and the animated narratives of the 

Recollections of our Pedestrian. The following 

scene is at least vraisemblable :— 

“ The kitchen in which I found myself was 


,| full of persons dressed in their best and gayest 


apparel, in honour of the opening of the new 
year. There were the female peasants with 
their broad, black hat, adorned with little 
scraps of silver lace, their smart spenser, and 
gorgeous petticoat; while their male compa- 
nions, on their part, by the display of their 
gayest stockings and vests, seemed determined 
not to be outdone in finery. They saluted me 
as I entered with the * Bon jour, monsieur,’ 
and the hostess came hastily forward to ask 
my pleasure. 

«My breakfast! my breakfast!’ I ex. 
claimed. ‘I have a wolf’s hunger, my good 
woman; one does not walk from Marseilles 
without getting an ite.” 

“¢ Ma foi, vous avex raison,” replied mine 
hostess; * you must have left Marseilles de 
grand matin.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Oh, pretty well,’ I replied, * but Iam a 
tolerable walker ;'and here is my breakfast— 
alions, to business.’ : 

“T placed myself at a table in a corner of 
the kitchen, which appeared to serve for ‘ par- 
lour and hall,’ and commenced a determined 
attaek upon some lamb chops which were set 
before me. I occasionally en myself 
by a tumbler of the excellent wine of the 
country, and looked round upon the rest of the 
company with the sort of innate contempt 
which a man feels for those who have already 
breakfasted, while he himself is entranced “in 
all its delights. 

“T had despatched a second plate of chops, 
and was winding up my offensive operations 
with some cheese, when I heard the well. 
known cracking of the postilion’s whip, which 
was succeeded by the rattling of a carriage 
that drove up to the door of the inn. There 
was no mistaking the country from whence it 
came, nor the nation of its inmates. On the 
box sat a footman in a decided English liyery- 
eoat, looking as John-like as if he were just 


stepping 





Street, Down he got, however, at Aubagne 


down from the coach-box in Baker | by 


— 
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to open the carriage-door. Forthwith there 
alighted a young gentleman, and he was im- 
mediately followed by an elderly one, who was 
becloaked and behandkerchiefed as if he had 
alighted from the Glasgow mail-coach at the 
sound of ‘ Breakfast, sin, if you please, sir.’ 
But, alas! a very different sort of reception 
awaited him here, from that which the well. 
carpeted, well-warmed, well-waitered room of 
an English inn presents. 

“*¢ John,” said the elderly gentleman, ‘ look 
to the trunks ;’ and John cast as sharp an eye 
around him, upon the crowd which had col- 

to see the voiture Angloise, as if he were 
just entering London at dusk by Hyde Park 
Corner. 

“The two gentlemen then came into the 
—_ and the young man demanded une cham- 

Te. 

‘* ¢ There is only this one,’ replied my friend 
the hostess; ‘ but as messieurs can join the 
other monsieur, at this table,’ pointing to me, 
* et comme cela, tout ira bien.’ 

“« The two gentlemen had not observed me 

before, but upon my being thus pointed out, 
they glanced at me rather superciliously, and 
the old one said—‘ Nous voulons dejeuner tout 
sule ;? i. e. seul. 
“T instantly foresaw what would be the 
consequence of this blunder, the word which 
he had substituted for the real one being in 
its sound so like another, which means drunk. 
The whole population of Aubagne, who had 
flocked to the door and into the house, imme- 
diately exclaimed in an unanimous roar of 
laughter, ‘ Les Anglois veulent se souler! Les 
Anglois veulent se souler I” 

“The more polite inhabitants of the ve 
frequented towns upon the much-travelled 
roads, would never have been guilty of this 
unceremonious mirth; they would eve im- 
mediately ‘comprehended where the error lay, 
and, with a sly glance at one another, have 
held their tongues. ‘But the rough, fierce 
Provencal is a very different animal from the 
Norman or the Picard. : 

‘* Here I must accuse myself of a great piece 
of deceit, I had passed myself off in the house 
for a Frenchman, and the scene which was 
now commencing about me placed me rather 
in an awkward dilemma; for I saw the 
younger of the travellers look mightily in- 
censed at the merriment which the mis 
his elderly companion had excited, and I knew 
that a Provengal would not bear being threat- 
ened or menaced with a stick, which the young 
man seemed oye to put into activity. 

“ Now, should any contest take place, I 
should be inevitably compelled to take some part 
or other, and the most natural seeméd that of 
my countrymen ; the consequence would be, 
that we should be worsted, arrested, and I be 
detected in my fraud. 

“ The elderly man, however, shewed more 
forbearance than I had hoped or expected, and, 
checking the arm of his companion, said, 
‘ Never mind, never mind, James; let the 
damned French rascals alone, and let us make 
the best of the matter.’ 

“ Accordingly, they established themselves 
at as te table, and their breakfast was 
despatched quietly enough. They then called 
for their bill 5 ‘bnt now began the real war of 
words. My elderly friend, though he could 
bear being laughed at, seemed quite incapable 
of putting up with impgsition, and such he con, 
sidered the mémoire which was aid before him 
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un abominable honte, et jirai avant le magis- 
trat; and having uttered this incensed threat, 
he and his companion rose, and throwing the 
bill upon the floor, the elderly gentleman 
took forth his purse, and holding up half the 
sum as I perceived from a glance 
towards the bill, said, ‘ Voulez vous accepter 
ceci 3” 

*¢ The unintelligible language which he had 
at first made use of, was now sufficiently ex- 
lained by his last words and actions, and the 
| ete screamed out —‘ I take that ! no; not 
a liard less than my mémoire ;’ and, turning to 
me, she said, ‘ C’est jolt, n’est pas, monsieur, 
for messieurs who travel in their carriage to 
marchander like Jews? Milords, indeed! I 
think the English are all running away for 
debt from their own country, for they march- 
andent plus que nous autres Francois.’ 

‘¢ This sudden appeal to me was far from 
being agreeable, especially as I observed that 
the Englishman eyed me with that peculiar 
look which says, ‘ 1 am sure you are a country- 
man.’ And I was not mistaken; for the 
elderly man coming towards me, said, ‘ Are 
you not an Englishman, sir ?’ 

s¢ ¢ Sir !? I answered, anxious to affect igno- 
rance of his meaning. But he again made the 
same demand ; and thus questioned, I had no 
alternative, and I was compelled to reply in the 
affirmative. 

«¢ © Then pray, sir, do tell us what we ought 
to do ?” 

“© ¢ Why, sir, I should recommend you to 
pay the bill; for if you apply to the magistrate 
or mayor, as he is called, you will get no 
redress. Do you see that man standing close 
to the landlady and whispering to her ? — that 
is the person to whom your complaint would be 
made — you may judge with what success.’ 

** My advice seemed to persuade him: so 
laying down the rest of the money upon the 
table, he grumbled out —‘ La, madame — 
vous n’aurex pas le coutume de mes amis ; come, 
James :’ and making me a bow, they got into 
their iage and cracked off ; while I hastened 

» under all the circumstances of 


This will shew our author’s too great fond- 
ness for interlarding his narrative with phrases 
in another tongue:—it is wonderfully weak to 
make French nouns agree with English verbs 
in the same sentence :—books should be French 
or English!—Our next extract, though in a 
different style, is a curious picture of a Catholic 
ceremony. 

“* The peasants, who were fast collecting to- 
gether, were about to proceed to Nice upon an 
interesting and solemn business. The bishop 
of the province had appointed that day for the 
confirmation of all those young persons who 
had arrived at a sufficient age to understand 
and rightly receive this privilege; and from 
all the surrounding villages the youthful male 
and female peasants were about to flock to the 
bishop’s feet. At Drappo, then, whither we 
are more particularly called upon to turn our 
attention, the whole population, both young 
and old, were preparing to follow the general 
inipulse, and the parents were about to conduct 
their children to this second baptism. 

“* Dressed in white, their glossy hair bound 
together with a silk fillet or net, and fastened 
above their heads with a silver pin, their bo- 
soms decked with flowers, and a cross hanging 
round their necks, the fair Piedmontese maidens 
stood at the door of the paroisse, each with her 

rayer-book and certificate from the curé of 
wing properly prepared herself. At a little 


distance appeared the young men in their short | 


vests, their blue belts and stockings, their hair 
tied up behind, and each wearing a fresh 
bouquet. They also had their books and the 
requisite certificate. 

** ¢ Allons ! allons! mes enfans,’ cried the 
curé, who now made his appearance —‘ Allons: 
it is time to be going; those oranges up there 
begin to glitter, and my little flock here must 
not be behind their neighbours.’ 

* Placing himself, then, at the head of the 
peasants, who formed themselves into pairs, the 
parish’ priest led the way along the banks of 
the Paglion towards the city. The other side 
of the river presented a similar spectacle to that 
which contained our party from Drappo; and 
along the various paths which wound up among 
the olive-coloured heights, might be seen the 
white garments and xu:cts of the girls glancing 
among the almond trees, which grew in profu- 
sion around. The Paglion, a wiid mountain- 
torrent, was nearly dry—an unusual occur- 
rence; as it generally happened during the 
spring, that the heavy rains which prevailed 


size, when it had frequently occasioned great 
damage. Such was not now likely to be the 


safety at the gates of La Santa Maria. 


4 


old church. 


top of which was placed a gilded mitre. 


King of Sardinia, covered its steps ; anda 
church, was placed in a conspicuous station, in 
work of the hands of one of the young prin- 


little twink , surrounded the figure, 
and upon the pavement at her feet knelt a few 


imploring the protection of their patron, whom 
they saw but on these great days. 

‘“* The village deputations entered the church 
one after the other, and ranged themselves 
down the centre aisle, the girls on the one side, 
and the young men, or rather perhaps boys, 


which there is a translation, not worth quoting. | 
“This hymn the young persons continued 


the entrance of the bishop. And, presently, 
the ringing of a small bell, and a sudden burst 
from the full pipes of the organ, announced 
that the prelate was approaching. A door 
which led into the sacristy was thrown open, 
and two youths made their appearance, each 
carrying a lofty wax taper, in a massive silver 
candlestick. They were followed by a priest, 
bearing the censer, from which he occasionally 
dispensed rich clouds of incense. Then came 
a second priest, holding the tall silver crosier, 
immediately before the hishop, who, dressed in 
purple silk, and bearing his mitre upon his 
head, walked between two of the canons. 

“¢ At the period in which these circumstances 








case; and our youthful procession, followed by 
nearly all the population of Drappo, arrived in 


his was an ancient, clumsy edifice, with 
no beauty of architecture, or peculiar here- 
ditary sanctity, to distinguish it from any other 
t was now rendered as smart and 
costly-looking as the scanty revenues of the 
chapter allowed ; and this effect was without 
difficulty attained, to the eyes at least of the 
peasantry, by a profusion of crimson silk da- 
mask, bordered with a golden fringe, which 
was hung upon the walls all round the church. 
At the upper end was a throne of the same 
materials, surmounted by a canopy, upon the 
The 
high altar was decorated with flowers and tall 
ighted tapers ; i sen 

ra Peas * Se a rnneet Hin author has not walked from Dan to Beersheba 
image of the Santa Maria, the patron of the | nly to find all barren; but has certainly made 


a beautifully embroidered dress, said to be the 
cesses. A galax of wax tapers, with their 
ling r Hed 


mariners, who, upon the point of embarking 
among the dangers of plague and pirate, were 


on the other. They all then commenced sing- , 
ing a hymn appropriated to the ceremony, [of| had left an immense body of history ready for 
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occurred, which was towards the inning 
the French Revolution, the slens aa bi ~ 
of the people of Nice were much greater than 
they are now, since the occupation of that 
territory by the French. Their customs and 
manners, likewise, were more Italian than 

are at the present day, though even now the 
are much more so than those of the Frenc, 
side of the Var. So that when this sacred 
train entered the church, and the bishop, slowly 
ascending the steps of the altar, turned round 
to bestow his blessing upon the crowd, they all 
knelt. and received it in that submissive posture, 
“ The high mass was now sung, and at its 
conclusion, the prelate, descending from the 
altar, and preceded in the same order as be. 
fore, commenced his pastoral duty. The young 
creatures knelt down, and the bishop dipping 
his finger into some holy oil which an assistant 
at his side carried, he first anointed the fore. 
head of the acolyte, as it were, and then gave 
him or her a slight tap upon the cheek. This, 
in my opinion, is far from equalling in its 


at that season caused it to swell to an alarming | beautiful solemnity and tenderness the laying 


of hands upon the accepted” Christian, as is 
practised by the bishops of the English church, 
There is something flippant and undignified in 
the sort of fillip which is bestowed upon the 
Roman Catholic youth in this most interesting 
ceremony. 

** After the bishop had passed through, and 
confirmed all his flock, he returned to the 
altar, and an attendant presented him, upon 
his knees, with a silver basin, containing some 
perfumed water, in which he dipped his hands 
to free them from the oil. He then pro. 
nounced, in a loud voice, that he granted forty 
days of indulgence to all those who had assisted 
with piety at the confirmation, as also to those 
who were charged with the education of the 
young confirmed. He then retired through 
the kneeling crowd, while the organ thundered 
out the Veni Creator.” 

These quotations will,we think, shew that our 


use both of his powers of amusement and in. 
formation. 





Histoire Générale, Physique, et Civile, de? Eu. 
rope, &c. .A General, Physical, and Civil 
History of Europe, from the Close of the 
Fifth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Count de Lacepéde, Peer of France, 
Member of the Institute, of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, &c. &c. 18 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1826. Mame. | 

Tue discovery of the lost portions of Cicero 

or Tacitus could hardly be hailed with greater 

pleasure than that testified by many in the 
learned world on finding that M. de Lacepéde 


publication. It was a circumstance so totally 
unexpected, that at first many doubted whether 


during some time to chant, in expectation of | the work had not been attributed to him asa 


passport to the public ; but the respectability of 
the publisher, and the MS. itself, soon dissi- 
pated all doubt on the subject. 

We have often heard it regretted that the 
elegant and learned continuator of Buffon 
should have abandoned the paths of science for 
the fairy regions of romance and the charms of 
musical composition, in neither of which did he 
excel; but we now find that what was fancied 
to be the occupation of his life, was merely the 
délassemens of a mird sedulously employed in 
multifarious and profound researches. They 
served, too, as a blind to conceal the silent 
operations of the historian, who was Jabouring 
for posterity. 
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Count de Lacepéde was not indifferent to the 
yoice of fame; and it has therefore become a 
matter of wonder with many that he should 
have left so important a work to be published 
after his death. By those personally acquainted 
with the author, this mystery is easily ex- 

ined. His mind was formed in Nature’s 
gentlest mould : dignified, elegant, mild, and 

tle, he was so unwilling to wound, that he 
clothed even a refusal with a better grace than 
many would grant a favour. This did not arise 
from want of nerve, or weakness of character, 
but from the most refined urbanity. Yet his 
habitual politeness to all never betrayed him 
into a compromise of what he felt to be his 
duty. On great occasions, he rose, like Cicero, 
with his subject, and threw the mantle of elo- 
quence over the great truths which he would 
not disguise. Many examples of this fact might 
be given, but we will only select one, in his 
speech to Napoleon, at the head of the senate, 
on the 12th Jan., 1814: —‘** We combat,” said 
he, “* between the tombs of our fathers and the 
cradles of our children. Obtain peace, sire, by an 
effort worthy of you and the French, and permit 
that hand, so often victorious, to drop the sword, 
after having signed the repose of the world.” 

Peace and good-will towards man were the 
leading features in the character of M. de La- 
cepede. Thence, in order to avoid the angry 
discussions which might arise from his having 
exercised his judgment in the record of facts 
with the firmness and severity of a Tacitus, and 
having resolved not to sacrifice his conscience 
as an historian to the complaisance of the 
courtier,—he deferred his work till he was him- 
self beyond the bounds of controversy or crimi- 
nation—determined that under his pen History 
should be the mirror of the past, in which the 
present may be reflected, and the future con- 
templated. A friend to civil and religious free- 
dom, those principles predominate in every 
page of his work ; and he constantly shews what 
evils have arisen to empires and society, where 
they have been trampled on. M. Lacepéde 
knew that such lessons would not be palatable 
to any of the governments under which he 
lived; he therefore bequeathed his lasting la- 
hours to posterity. 

To the first volume is prefixed a Preliminary 

iscourse: it is a model of fine writing, and dis- 
plays the great mind of the author in an ad- 
mirablemanner.. As a view of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, it may cope with 
Gibbon and Montesquieu, whose observations 
he has embodied with his own. We cannot 
explain the design of the author better than in 
his own words. 

“Thave laboured for many years on a his- 
tory of the ages of nature, and the natural his- 
tory of the human pecies ; and consequent] 
on the picture of the progress of civilisation. 

h > subject is immense: it extends from the 
origin of the celestial bodies, and particularly 
since the formation of the earth, to the present 
state of our globe. It comprehends the whole 
space of time: and to embrace it as a whole, 
fe mind ought to place itself at such an eleva- 
tion, that the grand masses alone can strike it; 
the details disappear: yet even then they may 

inspire great interest, and become the objects of 
ar nor 

_+ have selected in the lapse of a space 

of time long enough to include a io of me- 
morable events, linked to each other by moral 
or physical causes, the most worthy of the 
Meditation of man, and nevertheless circum- 
scribed by limits sufficiently compact to enable 
Us to seize the whole course of events, without 
losing sight of any of the more remarkable. 





“ In order the better to accomplish this ob- 
ject, it was necessary that these events should 
happen on a portion of the globe of not too great 
an extent. I therefore selected Europe for the 
theatre—that part of the world so favoured by 
nature, and rendered so illustrious by the genius 
of man: and for the period, that which em- 
braces the decline of letters, and the progress 
of darkness; the almost total destruction of 
civilisation, its successive revivals, its improve- 
ment, until its complete development in our 
own times. 

“ As we descend, if I may so express it, to- 
wards this portion of the great whole, it be- 
comes itself immense: the details which escaped 
us on account of their distance, are now ap- 
parent; the summits alone are now no longer 
tinged with rays of light; the obscurity of the 
intervals which separate them is dissipated, 
and the light colours every object. 

“The history of this period commences at 
the close of the fifth century, when the Franks 
over-ran Gaul,—and only stops at the events 
which filled the second half of the last century. 
Tt comprises 1300 years. It embraces the fall 
of the Roman empire; the incursions of the 
Barbarians of the North, over-running Europe, 
devastating with fire and sword wherever they 
went, disputing with each other the shattered 
remains of Europe, and combating amidst the 
ruins of the power of those who had commanded 
the world, alternately victors or vanquished, 
severally dispersing, and led by the chances of 
war from one extremity of Europe to the other. 
Agitated by political tempests, the thickening 
shades of ignorance followed in their rear, 
mingling, confounding, and overthrowing all 
civil institutions, repulsing the light which 
came to us from the East, and obliged at length 
to yield to the irresistible power, but so long 
counterbalanced, of science, letters, arts, wis- 
dom, and all the gifts of the human mind. 

** This contest, so durable and so extensive, 
may be considered as a grand epopée, in which 
the interest of the alternatives increase at every 
moment. Indeed, what a drama does this field 
present! when we find perpetual struggles of 
every sentiment that can agitate the human 
species. All the vehemence of the primitive 
passions, of those of which nature alone lights 
the flame; all the violence of the savage cha- 
racter ; all the nobility of the most praiseworthy 
inclinations; all the noble daring and all the 
devotion of heroism. Savage instinct and fero- 
cious courage, sublime valour and celestial vir- 
tue; all the contrasts of human sentiment; all 
the effects of the most terrible movements, the 
most spirited attacks, the most obstinate defen- 
ces, the most enterprising ambition, and the 
most generous sacrifices. All the power of grand 
masses. Human nature on the stage of action, 
all the degrees of its debasement, all the shades 
of its restoration, and all the splendour of its 
exalted state of improvement.” 

We have given this exordium of M. de La- 
cepéde at full length, as it displays the enthu- 
siasm which his subject inspires. History de- 
mands a more sober style; and as he proceeds, 
our author moderates his tone to the tempered 
dignity requisite in the detail of facts. The 
school of Buffon, captivated by the charms of 
eloquence and its founder, was often more bril- 
liant than solid. M. de Lacepéde sometimes 
gives a higher colouring to events than another 
would do; but we do not perceive that he has 
in any one case sacrificed truth to eloquence. 

As a naturalist, he combines in his view 
the physical and political world, and endea- 
vours to assign to natural or geographical 





limits the various revolutions that have taken 


place. We think he attaches too much im- 
portance to this doctrine to establish it as a 
system. There is no doubt that soil and climate 
greatly influenced the grand emigrations and 
predatory excursions of the hordes of barbarians 
who inundated Western Europe in the fir si cen- 
turies of the Christian era, until they pecma- 
nently settled there: but we at the same time 
consider the remote conquests of the Romans to 
be the grand and primitive cause of those events 
which changed ‘the face of the world. The 
Roman armies, by their conquests, taugut the 
nations they subdued the road to Rome, by which 
they eagerly profited the first moment « re- 
action was possible: for ifa Roman army could 
march to Scythia, why might not a Scyvnian 
army march to Rome ? especially when, a« our 
author observes, “‘ the senate was filled with 
barbarians—the Roman blood was niagled 
with theirs—the ancient system of edu.ation 
was destroyed—patriotism forgotten .-.,ublic 
opinion degraded—national pride almost si dicu- 
lous,—and, that every thing might conur to 
drag the Colossus into the abyss, foreign Lands 
bore the Roman eagles.” 

“ Now, had a different system been pu »ued, 
had Rome, instead of aiming at univers: em- 
pire, known how to bound her ambition, chese 
barbarian hordes of Asia and Northern Europe 
would most probably have remained at how.e, in 
ignorance of ‘ the eternal city,’ and the same 
of Roman: they would neither have haa in- 
juries to avenge, nor the yoke of slave:y to 
throw off, nor would their cupidity have Leen 
awakened by the hope of possessing the coccen- 
trated treasures of the world.” 

It was thus that Napoleon, by penet: ating 
into Russia, opened the road to Paris to the 
Cossacks ; the least result of which was his veing 
precipitated from the throne. They have sow 
learnt that the banks of the Rhine ana the 
Seine are more delightful than those of the 
Don and the Volga; and that in Western Eu- 
rope the peasantry have a political existence, and 
are not transferable, like cattle, with the soil : 
and under an ambitious leader they woulu all 
like to exchange the frozen regions of the 
North for the land of wine and oil, and the 
genial warmth of a southern sun. 

It is thus that aggression begets resistance 
—the oppressed at length has the sentiment 
of his own strength—great names no longer 
impose upon him—and he watches the pro- 
pitious moment to retaliate with tenfold ven- 
geance on his enemy. 

M. de Lacepéde examines what was the 
physical state of Europe at the commencement 
of the period of which he is the historian. “ It 
was,” he observes, ‘* divided, as at present, 
into two grand national basins, the southern 
and the northern.” He considers the Mediter- 
ranean as the centre of the former, and includes 
in it all the countries watered by the rivers 
which flow into the Archipelago, the Black Sea, 
and the Caspian Sea, and, consequently, com- 
prises the north of Africa, Egypt, Syria, Asia- 
Minor, a large portion of Russia, of Europe, 
the Ukraim, Bessaralim, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Balgaria, Romelia, Macedonia, Greece, Epirus, 
Dalmatia, Hungary, Austria, Bavaria, the 
Tyrol, all Italy, and Southern Spain. 

“ Letus pass the limits of this immense space, 
in which all the waters, save those which flow 
into the Caspian Sea, communicate with the 
ocean by the Mediterranean and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

“ Commencing by these Straits, and entering 
Africa, we find, near Velez, the continuation 
of the chain of mountains on which Gibraltar 





stands, and which a great catastrophe has 
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broken at the place where the ocean and the 
“Mediterranean now unite their waves. This 
chain, which comprehends the Atlas, extends, 
with slight interruptions, to the hills or moun- 
tains which confine the Nile on the west, and, 
‘stretching beyond the sources of that river, 
“descend to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
‘extending to Syria, in passing to the east of 
the Aronte.” 

Our limits do not permit us to follow our 
author through this interesting geo-political 
dissertation. The two grand basins he divides 
into eighteen smaller ones, and very ingeniously 
assigns to each its distinct share in the political 
convulsions of Europe. ‘ The basin of the 
Loire,” he observes, “ offers, particularly in 
the course of this history, several examples of 
the utility of a clear determination of the limits 
given by nature to the different basins of 
rivers, to understand, expose, develop, and in 
& manner properly explain the frequently 
complex chain of historical events ; and conse- 
quently to draw from it the important lessons 
which these events afford, as to the direction 
of public affairs, the happiness of nations, and 
that of individuals.” 

We repeat it—this theory is highlyingenious, 
and M. de Lace draws from it many curious 
results in p of ‘his premises: but geogra- 
phical divisions have long ceased to give the 
law to political divisions. When countries 
were covered with forests, the intersection of 
rivers, over which art had not yet learnt to 
throw bridges, those rivers formed natural 
limits ; but this state of things has long ceased 
—cultivation has opened paths for an army in 
every , part of a country—rivers are become 
roads to facilitate its progress—and the ocean 
itself no longer presents a barrier to human 
ambition. | 


In another article we shall give an analysis 


of the historical part of the 
course, in which we shall establish the claim of 
™M. de Tacopede to the rank of one of the first, 
most careful, and most accurate historians of 
any age and country. 


Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anylo-Saxon 
_ Poetry. {Second Notice. ] 

In the rude early times to which this poetry 
belongs, the state of society denied to the Bard 
a multitude of those themes upon which his 
successors have_revelled in full luxuriance, and 
founded immortal fames. Woman, the dearest 
source of. inspiration, was then an inferior 
creature, and not a companion. Some of the 
high, it is true, partook of the pageantries of 
‘their fierce lorie : but the sexes were not 
associated in sweet communion, there was no 
interchange of equal loves ; man was an adven- 
turous barbarian almost continually in action, 
and woman a drudge or a ready devotee, as her 
‘lot happened to be cast with the soldier or the 
priest. War and Religion are, and we could 
not expect it to be otherwise, the only subjects 
‘of which the Poets of the North of Europe sing 
during the several centuries which elapse be-; 
tween our first knowledge of their compositions 
and the period when the refinements of chivalry 
began to awaken a degree of attention and 
romantic gallantry toward the better part of 
creation. From the seventh to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, we may say, there is no 
whispering or breathing of love in the whole 
corpus pottarum of these regions; assuredly 
there is none in the specimens rescued from 
oblivion by Mr. Con and the other li 

antiquaries in this branch of inquiry, for whose 
researches the public is so much bound to them. 


liminary Dis- 





zprend in porlabatie hinds sighs foo, 
exp in le or slight S, 
has not floated down the pe ur Gece on 
Adhelm wrote two hundred years before Alfred ; 
and William of Malmsbury mentions composi- 
tions of this kind as being popular, but of their 
precise character we are ignorant: let us hope 
that they lauded the few social virtues which 
did exist, and described such domestic manners 
as there were. What a relief they would be to 
the constant clang of arms and din of battle, 
exploits of warriors, overthrow of dragons, a 
sanguinary mythology, and stern and ruthless 
scenes of relaxation! Canute the Great, in 
the eleventh century, gives us some idea of 
this improvement in civilised life, but still 
monks and their enjoyments are his topics. 

The earliest mention of Saxon poetry which 
antiquaries have been able to discover, occurs in 
the fourth book of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 
The twenty-fourth chapter of that book is oc- 
cupied by an account of the poetical talents and 
exemplary piety of Cedmon, a monk of the 
Abbey of Streoneshalh in Northumbria. 

Bede’s account of him throws a curious light 
upon the habits of the age. Caedmon, who has 
been styled the Saxon Homer, was, he tells us, 
** to an advanced period of life so totally igno- 
rant of verse, that being accidentally present at 
a feast where the guests sang in their turn 
letitie causé, so soon as he saw the harp ap- 
proach himself, he quitted the table abruptly, 
and retired to his own home. In the course of 
the ensuing night he dreamt that a stranger 
accosted and requested him to sing: he pleaded 
his inability, adding, that on account of that 
ee had retired from his friend’s table. 
‘You have the power,’ shortly replied the 
Stranger. ‘* What, then,” asked the cowherd, 
(for on’s occupation was no other) ‘ would 
you have me sing?’ * The Creation,” returned 
the : and.Cadmon found himself im- 
mediately enabled te compose and sing a short 
poem on that subject, which, on waking, he 
fully retained in his memory. A circumstance 
so remarkable could not long be concealed from 
the superiors of the monastery, in whose service 
he seems to have been employed; and after 
some further trial of his powers, he was per- 
suaded to adopt their habit and dedicate him- 
self entirely to the composition of religious 
poetry.” 

From the example which Alfred has preserved 
to us of this sleep-wrought poem, it does not 
seem (except for the miracle) to merit a very 
high encomium.—Exz. gr. 

«« Now should we ali* P c ’ 

ig porn oes oat Me at 
He from fold stabliehrd the 


orig’ 
Of evety varied wonder. First he shaped, 
For ws thie sous of earth, heave pet 


All this, which occupies eighteen lines in the 
7 ) is nothing more than the proposition, 
- us praise God, thé Maker of heaven and 
earth,” expanded in the usual style of Anglo- 


poétry. 

The ** Song of the Traveller,” mentioned in 
our preceding’ Number as one of the MS. trea- 
sures given by Leofric to Exéter Cathedral, is 
probably of a yet more ancient origin, (by a 
continental writer of the 5th century, it is sup- 


the work of a professed Scald or Minstrel. 
‘* As it preserves (says our author) the only 
contemporary picture on record (at least in 








Occur in the original.” 


posed), and is, moreover, remarkable as being | paid 


* « The words printed -in -italics ate such.as do not . 


AND 


- Cra 
Saxon poetry) of such a character, and contains 
a singular omens of many tribes and 
sovereigns whose very existence, in some 
has now no other memorial, it comanel ae 
sirable to submit the whole to the antiquarian 
student. To the lover of poetry it has perhaps 
but little that will recommend it. For the 
greater Fe it exhibits scarcely more than a 
dry catalogue of names, enlivened by a few 
allusions to traditionary history, which, from 
the absence of all collateral documents, are 
highly obscure; and the more intelligible rela- 
tion of his own success in commanding the 
—— and munificence of kings and nobles,” 
he paraphrase which Mr. Conybeare has 
iven us bears a striking resemblance to Scott’s 
y of the Last Minstrel. We quote-a por. 
tion :— 
« the tim id j 
Jong vonbe the. ond foro al 
And well, full well, where’er he strays 
The Bard his ‘ul voice may raise 
In Hermanric’s exhaustless praise. 
Well == sing, from land to land, 
The Gothic ’s bounteous hand : 
No common gift was his; to frame 
The bracelet that he bad me claim, 
Six hundred scillings full were told, 
selling 2 fh rig, 
e ” 
ia es ee a, 
n 7 's 7 
R the gift with rich domain. 
Noble was Edgils’ gift, yet more 
Alhilda added to 


are 

many a v. scene, 
The Bard has blest her festering lose 
And still, where’er condemn’d to rove, 
Well may he sing that matchless dame, 
Of all that bear a royal name, 
First, to Siopea, with bount , 
To grateful vassals land and fee. 


"Twas when great Edgils bad the minstrel throng 
For high-reward assay the rival song,— 
~ ‘ocal strain, : 
And sweet the harp’s responsive tone; 
But soon a each listening thane 





store ; 


J 
Best in arms, and first in power. 
Ew time he onimeen me, coe I sing 
Of every ever: 
in my wanderings lar and long 
Has loved my harp and my song; 
Ere Myrgia saw the Ba’ i 
Return to swell her Edwin's train. 
Full oft the battle-field I sought, 
Where Wulfhere, with Wyrmhere, 
9 
*Gainst /tla’s lawless sons contending, 
Their ancient seat of power defending ; 
Where loud and long the temper’d sword 
Rung on the rounded target board. 
Befits it too my song should name 
Strong in thelr brotherhood they bor 
; n their er] e 
Dismay and death around, 
by myn weet roar 
Or or strew’d the ing ground ; 
And wreathed gold, and kingly pou, 
Ri their gallant toil. 
So ’ be and heroes sought, 
And wide as o'er nations stil) he roved, 
One constant truth his long experience taught, 
« Who loves his people is alone beloved.” 
‘Thus north and south, where’er they roam, 
‘The sons of song still finda home, _ 
S un wed their wants, and raise 
’ ft yt | of thanks and praise. 
For the chief, who seeks to.grace 
fairest fame his pride of place, 
; —_ a from one Bard 4 
His well-earn’ i reward. 
But free of and, and a, soul, 
Where’er extends his wide control, _ 
Unnumber'd gifts his princely love proclaim, si 
Unnumber'd voices raise to heaven his princely name. 


* « The tone of Cb Seating pte te ee 
by. tribes ‘to the Muses and their votaries, 





will remind the classical reader of that in which the early 

bards of Greece Were accustomed to speak of themselves, 

their , and their rewards. (Conf. Homer. Odyss. 

de Phemio ét Demodoco, 1. 1. and 8. Hesiod. Egrya, 1. 656. 

and Pind. | I. 1. 24) Other times and-other man- 
sorely reduced the estimation and 














any 


The Anglo-Saxon poem of “ Beowulf the 
Dane,” containing a history of his great ex- 
plots, is perhaps still more interesting, as the 
earliest composition of a heroic kind extant in 
language of modern or rather barbarous 
Europe. The MS., apparently of the 10th 
‘century, was fortunately saved from the fire 
which consumed so great a part of the Cotton 

Library ; and, like the Sibyl leaves, is the more 
yaluable on that account. _— 

Hrothgar the son of Healfdene, a Christian 

ing, somewhere in the west of Denmark, is 
living in splendour, till assailed by Grendel, a 
Jute,* and invulnerable magician, one of the 
gigantic descendants of Cain, of whom came 

the Jutes, Ylfes, and Orcneas.+ Beowulf, the 
thane of Higelac, and a daring warrior, sails to 
‘aid the persecuted successor of Healfdene ; and 
his voyage of two days, and reception by 
Hrothgar, are well painted. The colloquies be- 
tween men armed and unknown to each other, 
(who thus speak as it were in masquerade) has 
a singular effect. Beowulf and his fifteen com- 
panions are,treated with the utmost hospitality ; 
and Beo says— 

« « Thou H , hail! 

I am the thane and kin of Higelac 

One that have master’d in my day of youth 

Full many a deed of gallant enterprise. 

And now in mine own country have I heard 

Bruited by loud report the Grendel's —E 

For stran, told, that, soon as ee ight 

h Heaven’s vault sought its deep hiding-place, 

Thy princely bower all emptied of its guests 
Stond usslene Then this valiant and wise, 
Counsell’d that I should seek thee at thy need ; 
Sidetecvesietahedeges 
_ dread and perilous wat then in ge night 

nd fi . 
And plunged thom set in the ooneul ware. 
Sieromameares? = 
The mortal strif. aes « 
« ve 


heard 
That that foul miscreant’s dark and stubborn flesh 
Recks not the force of arms >—such I forswear, 


Ask for the war udelar’s tote rey ty 

s great sm y m , 
fromall will grapple with this mig " 

There, as Heaven’s righteous j t shall award, 
One of us falls. 


* Shoukd that fate be mine, 
Give to its earthy grave my blood-stain’d corse, 





and lii.) Of the state of degradation which in later days 
was the lot of ‘all those who foll i this fitab 
trade, the following rimes (preserved in one of the Ash- 
molean MSS.) afford a melancholy specimen. They are 
the production of Richard Sheale, the author of the older 
ballad of Chevy Chace (see Percy's Rel. vol. 1. p. 2. and 
British Bi , Vol. 3. p. 3). 


* Now for the good chear that Y have had heare, 


I gyve you hartte thanks, with bowyng off my shankes. 
Desyryng you be petycyon to graunte me suche com- 


m » 
Becaus my name ys Sheale, that both by meate & meale 
To you I maye resorte, sum — to mye cumforte. 
For I perseive here at all tymis is good chere. 
Both ale, wyne and beere, as hit dothe nowe apere. 
1 perseve wythoute fable ye kepe a table, 
Some tyme I wyll be your geste, or els-I were a beaste, 
Knowynge off your mynde, yff I wolde not be so kynde, 





Sw to tast youre cuppe, & wyth you dyne & suppe. 
a ite of Lente, - 


ian of byffe (Ae = ay =e lak 
peace o! fe to take, mye r to aslake. 
Bothe mutton & veile ys te for Rycharde Sheale. 
Thogge I look so grave, I were a veri knave 
Yf I wolde thynke skorne, ethar even or morne, 
Beyng in hongar, of fresshe samon or konger. 
I desyre youe alwaye, marke what I do saye, 
Althogge I be a ranger, to tayk me as no stranger. 
Tam a yonge begynner, & when I tayk a dynner, 
I can fynde yn my hart wyth my frende to tayk a part 
Of such as God shal sende, & thus I mayk an ende; 
Now farewel, good myn oste, I thanke youe for yowre coste 
Untyll another tyme, & thus do I aly. cya. 

. SHEALE.’ 


** The lover of early poetry compare these with the 
of the nipstrel commencing *« Now 
and blythe,’ published by Ritson 


exquisite farewell 
B'nes i: 


and buirdes bolde 
from the Vernon MSS. (Ancient Songs, p. 44.)” 
* The early inhabitants of the Cimbric Chersonese seem 
to have been held ia hatred and dread by their Gothic 


jealous of the prowess of Beowulf, and warmed 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Raise high the mound, where many a passer 
Wwithinghe trench that circling any 2 Pie plata) 
ne eee hand the mass 


But this, the gorgeous mail that guards breast, 

By Weland’s* are h tompar'd. uly ans 

To royal Higelac. Now, betide what may.’” 

In the feast which follows— 

“ Hunferth, the son of Eglaf, who is else. 
where described as the orator of Hrothgar, 


by liquor, attacks him in a strain of sarcastic 

i on his piratical exploits, and prophesies 

that he will find in the Grendel a less tractable 

enemy than any he has yet encountered. Beo- 

wulf answers in a mild and dignified manner, 

recounts (perhaps as a kind of set-off against 

the charge of piracy) his exploits in the de- 

struction of certain ferocious sea monsters, and 

concludes by insinuating that had the courage 

and strength of Hunferth been equal to his 

vanity, the Scylding had long ago been freed 

from the ts of Grendel. Their conversa- 

tion is now terminated by the entrance of 

Hrothgar and his queen Wealtheowa. The 

latter bears round with her own hand the 

mead-cup; and in offering it te Beowulf ex- 

presses her gratitude to Heaven and her con- 

fidence in his valour.” 

Beowulf unarmed sleeps amid his compa- 

nions in the hall, or rather was the only soul 

awake in the palace. 

** When on the moor beneath the hill of mists 

The Grendel came—a heaven-abandon’d wretch;— 

The foul assassin thought in that high hall 

To gorge some human prey. 
. * . * * . 

Soon he reach’d, 

A jovless guest, that hall; soon, unop, . 

With giant arm fierce in his wrath dash'd down 

Her iron-banded gates; and now he trod 

Her uer’d floor, of soul he moved, 

A fiendish foe; and flame-like, as he strode, 

Shot from his eyes a sad and hideous light. 

There might he see the heroes at their test— 

A band of brothers. Then his heart was glad, 

For sooth he thought, 6r ere the morrow dawn’'d, 

From each man’s corpse‘to drain the blood of life. 

Unhaltow'd miscreant !” 

Beowulf conquers and destroys the enemy, 
after a terrible struggle. Rejoicings follow, 
including horse-racing ; the hall is hung with 
golden embroideries, the mead-cup circulates, 
the bards sing, and besides presenting the hero 
with a gold-hilted sword, helmet, spear, breast- 
plate, and eight well-fed mares, Hrothgar 
adopts him as his son. On the second night, 
while sleeping in the hall, having ‘* bed and 
bolster,” (not very sober, we imagine), the 
fiendish mother of Grendel steals in to revenge 
his death, and succeeds in carrying off schere, 
the favourite of Hrothgar, to her den, which is 
thus poetically described :— 

«« There that foul spirit, howling as the wolves, 
Holds, by the jous passage of the fen, 

Rude crag, and trackless » his dark abode. 
There from the headlong cliff rolls arrowy down 
The fiery stream, whose wild and wondrous waves 
The frequent and fast-rooted wood re 
Shrouding them e’en as with the warrior’s helm. 
There nightly mayst thou see a sight of dread, 
The flood of Yiving flame.” 


fiend, and— 
«* Now paused they sudden where the pine-grove clad 
The hoar rock’s brow, a dark and joyless shade. 
Troublous and blood-stain’d roll'd the stream below. 
Sorrow and dread were on the Scylding’s host, 

»| In each man’s breast deep working ; for they saw 
On that rude cliff young Aéschere’s mangled head. 

Now the signal horn, and the stout thanes 

Address’d themselves to battle; for that strand 

Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe, 

Monster, and worm, and dragon of the deep.” 
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nary partisans of the Grendel are destroyed, 
pew fairs to shore; and Beowulf leaps into 
the flood in quest of the she-devil herself. She 
drags him to the bottom, and he fights many 
monsters on his way; at last slays her with 
a magic sword which he discovers in her vast 
submarine hold. On re-ascending with the 
Grendel’s head, (which required four stout men 
to carry it), the sword melts like an icicle. 
After this, Beowulf returns home to Higelac, 
who rejoices in his achievements, knight’s him, 
and bestows on him a fief with seven thousand 
vassals: and on the death of Higelac and his 
son, who are slain in battle, he is called on to 
fill the throne of the Scylfings. 


Thus terminates an Hpic of sufficient unity ; 
passed 


but there are additions too curious to be 

over, and yet too long for our present sheet. 
With the leave of our kind readers, there- 
fore, we will sit again to another repast of 
Saxon literature. 





Here Beowulf and a chosen band seek the 


In a sharp contest, many of these extraordi- 





spc mach sutmng, 
* Weland Smith Comma pnaty, Go we Nees of Goameen, cave, ond 2 Kins of Be, Ge 
Temem- coffee-p! many 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Rambles of Redbury Rook. By the Author 


of ** The Subaltern Officer.” 12mo. G. Wood. 


THE author is upon half-pay, extremely discon- 
tented, and pretty considerably abusive. Lord 
Palmerston is, according to 
most profligate of ministers, and the D of 
Wellingto 
Modest merit is despised every where, and 
nothing but impudence or sycophancy rises. 
Besides reforming the army, the writer also 
favours us with his ideas for reforming the re- 
ligion of the country: a task for which his 
vast knowledge seems to fit him exceedingly— 
only we wonder he could make such a blunder 
inhis E/ Dorado, or new state of things, as tocall 
cochineal a plant.* To be sure, where cochineal 
trees grow, any church he might like to plant 
would grow too; and people might gather in 
congregations just as heretofore in natural 
science the dye-insect has been weut to cluster 
on the opu 
ance altogether—we can barely get one tolerable 
piece of common sense for a quotation. 


is account, the 


nm the most inefficient of commanders. 


a!! The book is a sad perform- 


At Dunkirk, Mr, Rook tells us, “ Taking a 


morning’s stroll among the villages which en- 


viron the town, I observed in the hamlet of 
Burgh, a large assemblage of human beings 
my country; and on inquiring from one of 
my tribe, I found that they were collected at 
the door of an English Protestant captain, 
who, with his wife and family, had taken up 
their abode at this place ; from whence, after a 
short residence, it pleased God to take the 
officer to his eternal home. Most of his country- 
men, dwelling in the vicinity, were come to 
pay due honour to his remains, and respect to 
his afflicted widow, by attending the obsequies 
about to be performed. It so happened, that 
the poor widow, in the goodness of her heart, 
provided a sirloin of beef; and being anxious 
to have it sufficiently cold, to serve as a colla- 
tion for her friends on their return from the 
funeral, placed it outside the garret-window, in 
a very conspicuous spot, to cool. By this time, 
a great concourse of people had crowded round 
the house, to view the ceremonies of a Protest- 
ant funeral, it being a novelty to them; when 
suddenly the meeting was surprised by shouts 
of laughter and noise the bystanders, 
whose eyes were all directed to the house-top. 
One of the mob, having espied the roast beef, an 
article so characteristic of English taste, pro- 





* «* Here also grew spontaneously the 





: and all our readers 
Kennilworth. 





our national traditions 
‘ber the excellent use made of it in Ker 


4 products equally 











THE 


claimed his opinion, that this prime dish was to 
be the principal feature in theprocession, and put 
into the coffin with the dead man, to serve as 
his resurrection dinner, according to what the 
sapient observer affirmed to be the usual-custom 
of the English. The poor widow, on discover- 
ing the cause of all this uproar and mirth, just 
before the d of the corpse, at that 
unlucky moment took in the beef, which the 
spectators observing, were confirmed in the 
belief that it was actually to be enclosed in the 
coffin—consequently, it only served to cor- 
roborate the conjecture, and increase the cla- 
mour of this strange assemblage. The proces- 
sion being now about to proceed to the burial- 
place, and the foregoing story gaining ground, 
there was y an inhabitant in the village 
who did not hasten to join the merry party, 
which converted a ceremony usually solemn 
- and impressive into the most ludicrous scene I 
ever witnessed. Some facetious persons re- 
marked, that they had better eat the beef in 
this world; and. others inferred that the de- 
ceased wished to give old Charon a specimen of 
English hospitality. All hastened to the grave, 
anxious to see the end of this strange proceed- 
ing; and not finding the meat removed from 
the place where they believed it to be deposited, 
they imagined it was interred with the corpse ; 
nor could all the efforts of the good widow ever 
afterwards convince them to the contrary.” 
This being the only morsel of the volume 
which can bear exposition, we shut it, humbly 
conceiving that the author, if he has failed with 
the sword, will never succeed with the pen. 
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Dissertation by Napoleon on the Truths and 
Opinions which it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to impress upon Men, with reference 
to their Happiness ; or his Ideas on the Right 
of Primogeniture and the Division of Pro- 
perty: followed. by some Remarks on his Go- 
vernment, and on his Projects in. favour of 
the Greeks. Published at Paris, by General 
Gourgard. (From the Revue Encyclopédique.) 

Tue generals of Napoleon, in various memoirs, 

which bear the stamp of their devotion, or 

rather of their fanaticism, for his memory, 
have told us that he did not surrender himself 
to the highest ambitious hopes until after the 
first campaigns in Italy. At twenty-one years 
of age, when he composed this dissertation, he 
was, no doubt, like all young persons, under 
the dominion of those general ideas which at 
that time governed every one. Thus he pro- 
fesses a great. admiration for Raynal; whose 
lessons, by the by, he did not follow in his 
political career. Further on, the republican 
' Paoli, his countryman, becomes the object of 
his. praises.. In this strange composition it is 
difficult to detect above two or three sentences 
which have any relation to the political ques- 
tions which were agitated in consequence of 
the law respecting the-right of primogeniture. 
Among numerous sentimental tirades, there 
are occasional flashes of talent, which appear 
the more brilliant from being in the midst of 
vulgar declamation and innumerable errors of 
taste. 

It was not on literature that his’ organi- 
sation, and the circumstances of the Revolu- 
tion, led Napoleon to exercise his intellectual 
activity, neither was it on the exact sciences. 
Whatever may have been said on the subject, he 

, 
the fact fromone of his professors. Nature had 
endowed him with a rare aptitude for politics, 
considered as the art of ing human 


was a bad mathematical scholar; and we have | =: L. G. 
Tal 


D. Jozé Maria dé Souza, of an edition 


| LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





aS Ea 





to extend the science of war; placing strategy 


the greatest possible force, at. one determined 


tude of fortunes which he experienced. 
As for his projects respecting Turkey, it 
appears to us. to be a strange illusion to mis- 


of the unhappy Greeks. 


undeniable facts. 


The Poor Man’s Friend. H. Stemman. 


William Cobbett, in which some good friend 
of his contrasts him with himself in a most 
provoking manner. 
an eel that has been skinned—you'cannot skin 
him again. Hf “ sensible to feeling,” how- 
ever, we think he must feel this stinging 
pamphlet. 


A Letter from an Alien to Mr. Peel. 
No Alien this: he is too genuine a grumbler 
to be any thing but a sturdy, well-discontented 
Englishman. He complains grievously of the 
last softened Alien Act, as being harder than 
what preceded it. If meant for good, how- 
ever, the tone is bad: nevertheless, if any of 
the complaints are well founded they ought to be 
attended to; for, beyond the strictest necessity, 
nothing can be so odious to British feelings as 
police surveillance, passports, restraint upon 
— actions, and “ all these petty miseries 
of life.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EUSIAD. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—On reading the Review of Mr. Mus- 
grave’s faithful Translation of the Lusiad of 
Camoens, in the Gazette of the 29th July last, 
I perceived that the writer of that article had 
not been rightly informed as to the dates of 
those editions of the Lusiad to which he 
refers. Supposing, therefore, that you will be 
desirous of correcting what is evidently erro- 
neous, I address this to you. 

After mentioning the letter of Mr. Mablin 
to the Royal Academy at Lisbon, which letter 
I have lately received from Paris, the author 
of the Review proceeds to state,—“ It is re- 
markable enough, that the first edition was 
reprinted about two after the death of 
Camoens (1581 or 2); and the second edition 
received the same honour about twelve years 
after.”* Now the reprint of the first edition 
took place in 1584, by Manoel de Lyra ; and a 
copy of that edition, which is so rare as not to 
have been seen by D. Jozé Maria de Souza, or 
mentioned by Machado in his Bibliotheca Lusi- 
tana,+ is in the British Museum, where I ex- 
amined it, and the copy of the second edition, 
previous to the publication of my Memoirs of 
Camoens. The first edition was reprinted 
again by Manoel de Lyra in 1597,} and it was 


* We had not seen the letter of Mr. Mablin itself; but 
took our information from an able continental writer.— 





t 4 vols. folio, Lisbon, 1741-59, a book of considerable 
rity. of which I possess a fine set. 

+ I am inclined to believe that the information sent to 
Manoel de. Lyra 
4. See Memoirs 





- : in 1591, had reference 
beings and great affairs. He was also destined vanamawuicn 


Cobbett, however, is like- 


—_ cn: 
not until 1609 that the reprint of the second 


on a new basis, by the creation of this funda-| edition was published by Domingos Fernandez, 
mental rule—to bear on any given point with | from the press of Pedro Crasbeech at Lisbon, 


Camoens died in 1579, therefore it was not 


instant ;—a principle of which he made so} until thirty years after that event that the 
many scientific and memorable applications.|reprint of the second edition was published ; 
But that which is. the most striking in the| being twelve years after the edition of 1597, 
history of this extraordinary man, is the vicissi-| which is according to what Mr. Mablin sets 


forth in his letter ; and being thirty-seven years 
after the first appearance of the poem. 
I beg to add, that copies of the first edition of 


take the cold calculations of his insatiable | the Lusiad, 1572, and of the first edition of the 
ambition for philanthropic intentions in favour | Rimas, 1595, both of extreme'rarity, are in my 

Madame Belloc’s last | possession; and that amongst my Portuguese 
‘|work, ‘* Buonaparte and the Greeks,” fur-| collections are the following editions ; besides 
nishes in this respect curious information and|which there are also, with scarcely a single 


exception, all the Translations of the Lusiad 
which have ever been published. 


Lusiad. — 1597 —1609—1613—1633—1639—1644—1663— 


A SIXPENNY-worTH of bitter exposure of | 1669—1720—1731-2—1800—1805—1918—1819—1623. 


Rimas. — 1598—1607—1614—1623—1645—1663—1666-9— 
1685-9. 


Obras.—1759—1772—1779-80—1782-3—1815. 

It may be curious to some of your readers to 
know where so many editions can be referred 
to, and therefore you may, if you think it 
worth while, publish the above list. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun ADamson. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Aug. 8th. 1826. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JULY, AND 
KALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


Tue fate of the crops for this year may be 
considered as decided. The quality of the 
wheat is on all hands allowed to be excellent, 
and the quantity at least a medium crop. The 
spring, corn will, there can be little doubt, be 
deficient in quantity, and probably in ‘some 
places in quality. Turnips have generally failed ; 
and a second crop of hay is.not to. be expected : 
autumnal feed for cattle, however, will be 
abundant. All accounts agree that there will 
be a full crop of hops. The fire-blast has been 
prevalent in some parts of Kent, but not’ in 
the other hop counties. Mangald Wurzel, 
where it was sown early, has. succeeded ; as 
has the white turnip, where it was sown late: 
but. on the whole a great deficiency of root 
crop, the carrot and turnip included, is antici- 
pated. It deserves to be mentioned, that where 
turnip fields have been brought early into fine 
tilth, and the raised drill system followed, the 
crop has been successful. This is always the 
practice in the turnip counties of the North, 
and the crop there fails much seldomer than 
southwards of York. 

The operations for August are chiefly har- 
vesting, horsehoing, and the preparation of 
fallows ; operations of great importance in the 
field, however insignificant it may appear to 
mention them on paper. 





GARDENING REPORT, &c. 

Tne dry weather of June, and the greater part 
of July, has occasioned a very defective bloom, 
and produced a scarcity of most culinary vege- 
tables. Subsequent rains will benefit autumnal 
crops; and if moisture be accompanied by heat, 
many perennial plants and some shrubs will 
flower a second time. Many trees and shrubs, 
notwithstanding the drought, have flowered re- 
markably well this season, the dry weather of 
last year having been favourable for the pro- 
duction of blossom buds. The Arboratum at 
Kew has been a standing example of what we 





here assert, during the whole of the season. 
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The last fine trees that we saw in bloom there 
were Stuartia, Magnolia, and Koelreuteria. 

The gardening operations for August are 
chiefly of the routine kind, but a main crop of 
turnips may be sowed in the first week ; and 
in the second, cabbages may be transplanted, to 
come into use in November and December. 
Cabbages should also be sown in the first or 
second week, to transplant in September, for an 
early spring crop. The main crop of winter 
spinage is also sown about the middle of this 
month, and salading should be put in the 

d every fortnight. This is a good season 
for making a plantation of strawberries; but 
most gardeners prefer the spring, for the sake 
of a.crop of onions, which are obtained on the 
same ground. 

The phlox and the dahlia are the flowers of 
this month, as the carnation and the rose were 
of the month preceding, and the chrysanthe- 
mum will be of that following. 





DRAGONS AND MONSTROUS SERPENTS OF 
ANTIQUITY, &c.—[ Continued. ] 
§. The astronomical legend is applied to 
celebrated persons ; history is corrupted for that 
.—Eterlin, the historian of Struth of 
Winkelried, transferred to William Tell the ad- 
venture of the apple, which Saxo Grammaticus, 
who wrote above a century before Tell’s birth, 
had already told of a Danish archer, of the 
name of Toko. Eterlin seems to have under- 
taken to imprint the character of history on 
the religious fables and on the traditions im- 
ported from another country into his own. He 
wrote under the influence of popular belief, and 
nothing is more habitual to the common people 
than to apply to the persons who are well 
known to them all the histories and all the 
tales which they have learned. Winkelried 
and Tell were to the Swiss peasants, what 
Alexander has been and still is in the East. 
To the name of the King of Macedon the inha- 
bitants of Asia attach a thousand recollections 
anterior to his existence, or evidently borrowed 
from mythology. The Paladin Roland has 
enjoyed similar honour in the West, which the 
names of several places still attest... In cele- 
brating Roland, the conqueror of the Orca, of 
the sea-monster about to devour a young fe- 
male, Ariosto, as in a thousand other passages 
of his poem, has probably done nothing more 
than copy and embellish a tradition of preced- 
ing ages. A person whose existence and glory 
have nothing fabulous in them, has neverthe- 
less become, like Roland, the hero of a fable 
which makes him the rival of Hercules and of 
Perseus. Petrarch followed Laura to the 
chase; they arrived near a cavern tenanted by 
adragon, the terror of all the country. Less 
hungry than amorous, the dragon pursued 
laura; Petrarch flies to the succour of his 
mistress, combats the monster, and poniards 
him, The sovereign pontiff not being disposed 
to allow a picture of the triumph of love to 
appear in a holy place, Simon of Sienna, a 
friend of the poet’s, eluded the papal prohibition, 
and painted this adventure under the portal 
of the church of Notre Dame, at Avignon. 
He gave Laura the attitude of a supplicating 
virgin, and Petrarch the costume of St. George, 
arming him, however, with a poniard instead 
ofalance. ‘Time has ruined the work, but has 
hot enfeebled the tradition, which is now told 
48 an historical fact. In examining traditions, 
We do not always lay sufficient stress on the 
tion of an ignorant man to discover every 
where the fables which occupy the chief place 
in his faith. To accomplish that object, he 
will pervert his recollections, whether by attri- 
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buting to any person what never happened to 
him, or by introducing the wonders of inven- 
tion into history. The story of Petrarch 
affords an example of the first kind of altera- 
tion; we need not go out of our subject to find 
one of the second kind. A Swedish prince 
caused to be fostered, near his daughter Thora, 
two serpents, who were to be the guardians of 
her virginity. Arrived at an immeasurable 
size, these monsters spread death around them 
by their pestilential breath. The king, in 
despair, promised the hand of his daughter to 
the hero who should slay the serpents. Reg- 
ner-Lodbrog, a prince and a warrior, happily 
achieved this perilous adventure, and became 
the husband of the fair Thora. Such is the 
fable; the following is the history, according 
to the Ragnara-Lodbrog’s Saga. It was not to 
two serpents, but to one of his vassals, the 
possessor of a strong castle, that the father 
of Thora confided the guardianship of his 
daughter. The guardian, becoming amorous 
of the princess, refused to restore her to the 
king, who, after vain efforts to compel him 
to do so, promised that the liberator of Thora 
should become her husband. Regner-Lodbrog 
was that happy man. In an incursion on the 
coast of Northumberland, Regner, vanquished 
and taken prisoner, was thrown into a subter- 
raneous prison filled with serpents, whose 
bites terminated his life, (towards the year 
866). The fact is mentioned by all the histo- 
rians. It may be suspected, nevertheless, that 
in the nature of his punishment, the love of the 
marvellous sought for a resemblance to the 
legend of which the hero was already the 
subject. The same spirit which had altered 
the history of his marriage, so as to recall the 
combat in which the good triumphs over the 
evil principle, might, perhaps, be,golicitous that 
the story of his tragical end shauld_ recall the 
death which,’ in the allegorical combat, the 
good principle suffers. The name of Regner’s 
conqueror, Hella, favoured this attempt. The 
Scandinavians found in it the name of Hela, 
the goddess of death, born, like the great ser- 
pent, from the evil principle. That which 
authorises this conjecture is the high import- 
ance which the Scandinavian mythology accords 
to the great serpent; they make him, in perish- 
ing, drag along with him into non-existence the 
god who has combated him. In this manner ser- 
pents and dragons are introduced more than 
once in Scandinavian annals. In two instances 
general fable has been transformed into indivi- 
dual history. Wanting money to pay his 
soldiers, the ninth king of Denmark, Frotho I. 
(761 years before Christ) proceeded to a desert 
island to fight a dragon, the guardian of a 
treasure, whom he slew at the very entrance 
of his cave. Harald (in the eleventh century), 
banished from Norway, took refuge at Bysance. 
Having committed homicide, he was exposed in 
a cavern to the fury of a monstrous dragon. 
More fortunate than Regner, he triumphed, 
and returned to occupy the throne of Norway, 
and to disturb, on the throne of Denmark, the 
nephew of Canute the Great. 

10. Physical objects and monuments, in which 
the common people trace the representation of 
the destruction of a monstrous serpent.—That 
which daily strikes the senses, influences the 
belief of an uninformed man at least as much 
as his recollections; and physical objects, 
paintings and sculptures, have, like history, 
aided the imagination in discovering every 
where a legend agreeable to credulity. At the 
Abbey of St. Victor, in Marseilles, at the Hos- 
pital of Lyons, and at a church in Ragusa, tra- 
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is described as that of a monster to which a 

legend connected with those various places is 

applicable : and, +g teacangy” to Ragusa, for 
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instance, it is well known, that that which is 
shewn there was brought from Egypt by some 
Ragusan sailors. These sorts of relies, caleu- 
lated to confirm belief, where they have, not 
created it, have not been displaced from our 
churches, into which it is probable they origi- 
nally entered as being ex voto. Such is the 
opinion of Millin, with respect to the skin of a 
cayman hung from the ceiling of a church at 
Cimiers. There does not appear to be any 
story attached to it; either time has caused 
the legend to fall into oblivion, or, on the con- 
trary, the ex voto has been too recent to allow 
a legend to be applied to it. A relic of the same 
kind, the existence of which is"less known, is 
the head of the dragon that Dieudonné of 
Gozon so miraculously vanquished. It was 
preserved at Rhodes; and when the Turks 
became the masters of Rhodes they respected 
it. Thévenot, the traveller, saw it about the 
middle of the seventeenth century; and the 
description which he gives of it seems to be 
rather that of the head of a hippopotamus than 
of a serpent. Would it be rash to suppose that, 
like the cayman of Cimiers, and the crocodiles 
of Ragusa, Lyons, and Marseilles, this head 
was, in the first instance, exposed to public 
view by piety or interest ; and that, constantl 
beheld by the multitude, it at last furnish 
the means of applying to a celebrated chevalier, 
to a grand-master of the order, the legend of a 
hero triumphant over a dragon? Was it not 
thus that the head of a crocodile, which was 
no doubt brought from Egypt by a cruiser, be- 
came, and remains to. this day, in the eyes of 
the credulous inhabitants of Mons and Hain- 
ant; the head of a dragen, which, in the twelfth 
century, ravaged the neighbourhood of Was- 
mes, and of which Gilles, the Lord of Chin, 
was the conqueror? So direct an interest has 
not always been necessary in order to change 
the astronomical fable into a local history. . At 
Clagenfurt is placed, upon a fountain, an an- 
tique group found at Saal or ‘Zolfeldt (the an- 
cient Colonia Solvensis), representing a dragon 
of prodigious size, and a Hercules armed with 
aclub. In this group the people think they 
see a poor peasant who in former times delivered 
the country from the ravages of a dragon, whose 
image is here placed by the side of. his. Desir- 
ous of immortalising the memory of the con- 
quest and submission of Egypt, Augustus order- 
ed the adoption as the image of the medals of 
a colony founded by him in Gaul—a crocodile 
bound to a palm-tree. After several centuries, 
the town in which the colony was established 
recognised as its founder, that is to say, as its 
local divinity, Nemausus, whose. name it bore, 
and which name appeared on its medals, . Ere 
long, and in spite of the palm-tree, which never 
grows in the soil of Nimes, the crocodile be- 
came one of those monsters which in so many 
legends have been vanquished by the imitators 
of Hercules, by men deified, or deserving to 
be so. This terrible animal was poisoning the 
waters of a fountain, and desolating the country. 
The hero triumphed over it; and received and 
transmitted to the town which he founded near 
the fountain the name of Nemausus, which 
still recalls the fact that he alone did that 
which no one else dare attempt.* Here, at 
least, a real representation, although errone- 
ously interpreted, attracted notice and excused 
the error. But the following is a much stro 
example of the strength of credulity. Nino 
Orlandi, in 1109, succeeded in shutting up in 








vellers are shewn the skin of a crocodile, which 
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cage an enormous and furious serpent, 
imprisoned, paraded it about the town. 
basso-relievo, placed in the € lanto, 

the occurrence; an inscription at- 
Attentive eyes have in our days ex- 
these two monuments :—the inscription 
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has not the slightest relation in any par- 
andi’s pretended victory ! 
arms of the nobility, and 
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glory 
natural that the nobility and 
ors should wish to partake, with the 
of ism, and the favourites of 
of the istians, the honour of those 
h secured an immortal title to 
of the people. After the Scandi- 
, after Struth of Winkelried, 
nee, and Diendonné of Gozon, we might 
a young noble whom St. Pol took with 


Batz; and also St. Bertrand, the vanquisher 
of the dragon of Comminges, who was of illus. 
trieus birth, being the son of a count of Thou- 
louse. _ But to avoid tiresome repetitions, we 
will confine ourselves to remarking, how much 
this pretension on the part of the nobility has 
been favoured by the figures with which they 
all ornamented their helmets or their shields, 
— or thence 


the Milanese the functions delegated to the 
Counts (Comites) of the Lower Empire, and of 
the empire of Charlemagne. He in 
consequence the surname of Viscount ( V1 é), 
which. he transmitted to his descen Ip 
-the part of Milan in which the very ancient 
church of St. Denis now appears, there was at 
time a profound cavern, the abode of a 
‘dragon always famished, and whose breath in- 
flicted death, at a distance. Ubert attacked it, 


of arms of the Visconti. According-to Paulus 
Jovius, Othon, one of the first of the Visconti, 
signalised himself in the army of Godefroy of 
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terity, this memorial of his glory. Paulus 
-Jovius’s story, if not more true than the other, 
is- at least more probable. Aymon, count of 
Corbeil, bore on his shield a dragon with two 
heads. In one of the streets of Corbeil is a 
covered: drain, which runs into the river 

3 and which, according to popular 
tradition, was formerly the resort of a two- 
‘headed dragon, the terror of the country. 
Count Aymon had the honour of subduing it. 
The lion, the symbol of strength, usually deco- 
rated the tombs-of knights. On the tomb of 
Gouffier of Lascours was joined to it a serpent, 
the symbol of prudence. Presently, there was 
seen in these representations “ an evident 
allusion to a marvellous adventure recounted 
in the chronicles, in which that warrior de- 
livered a lion from an enormous d: who 
was in pursuit of him. The grateful animal 
attached himself to his benefactor, whom he 
accom panied where, like a faithful dog.” 
Observe that this is precisely the adventure 
borrowed by Renaud of Montauban, the author 
of the Morganie. That of Ariosto 
delighted, like Ariosto himself, to revive ancient 
traditions in his " causes pro- 
duced similar s 
chivalric emblems and coats of arms. A war- 
Tior always wished to present to his antago- 


ies before the invention of 
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nists objects calculated to strike with terror. 
The serpent is the emblem of a prudent 
and dangerous enemy ; the winged serpent, or 
dragon, the presage of rapid and inevitable 
destruction. These signs were displayed on 
standards, as well as on bucklers and the 
crests of helmets. The dragon figured among 
the ensigns of the Assyrians: the con. 
queror of the Assyrians, Cyrus, caused its adop- 
tion tp the Metis’ ant Persians. Under the 
Roman emperors, and under the emperors of 
Byzantium, every cohort or centurion carried a 
n for an ensign. -Grosley affirms (but 

t bringing positive proof), that from 
military ensigns, which were objects of worship 
to a Roman soldier, dragons passed into 
churches, and were introduced into the pro- 
cessions of the rogations, as trophies won from 
@ conquered religion. However that may be, 
it will be allowed, without difficulty, that similar 
signs have more than once awakened the re- 
membrance of the astronomical fable; and 
when we know, that every evening, in a re- 
ligious ceremony, the i of the was 
carried by the side of that of St. George, before 
the emperor of Constantinople, we are tempted 
to believe that St. George owes to that custom 
the legend which places him in the same rank 
as St. Michael. In England, Uther, the father 
of the famous King Alfred, imitated in his 
combats the example of the Assyrians and the 
Persians ; and bore for his ensign a dragon, 
whose head was of gold. He received, in con- 
sequence, the surname of Pen-dragon (the 
head of the dragon), a surname which was the 
cause of many wonderful stories. I¢ was said, 
for instance, that he had seen in the heavens a 
star in the shape of a fiery dragon, which pre- 
to him his advancement to the crown. 

The astronomical origin of the primitive legend 
had ‘not been ‘forgotten. 
[ To be concluded in our next.) 





STEAM-ENGINES. 

Wrrutw the last twelve months, upwards of 
fifty patents have been taken out in England 
and France for steam-engines ; indeed, since 
the much-discussed improvement of Perkins, 
steam-engine projectors seem to have run mad. 
The characters or designations of the new 
engines have thus been rendered so multifa- 
rious, that it would be difficult to enumerate 
their nomenclature. ‘We have atmospheric, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and gaseous engines : on 
the respective merits of which we presume not 
to decide, as they are chiefly known to the 
public through the advertisements of their in- 
ventors ; and we have not learnt that any one 
of them is practically at work. From this 
sweeping clause, we are assured that Mr. 
Gurney’s engine and steam-carriage may be 
excepted, as he has completely attained two 
grand objects ;—he has simplified the steam-en- 

ine to one-fifth of its complex machinery, and 

e has rendered steam of 80 pounds to the 
inch as safe as the boiling-over of a tea-kettle. 
These new engines will, it is further stated to 
us, cost about one-half the expense of any of the 
others; a boiler on the new construction will 
weigh only 4 cwt., whereas on the old plan it 
would weigh 4 tons; and, by calculations made 
for the Board of Admiralty, it appears that the 
Government steam-packet engines, with their 
charge of water, weigh 111 tons; whilst these 
to be put in use will not exceed 6 tons: that the 
space occupied by the present engines is 4600 
cubic feet, and that the new ones will only 
occupy 600 feet; thus obtaining an advan- 
tage of 105 tons, and 4000 cubic feet space 





for goods ard passengers. Government has 


given up the Comet steam-packet to Mr. Gur. 


ney for an experiment, which, if realised to 
one-half of the extent supposed, will confirm 
this to be one of the most important discoveries 
of modern times. It may be added, that if this 


steam-engine boiler succeeds as expected, i; 
will produce a new era in the art of dying, as 
superior steam-baths to any in use will by its 
means be produced ; it will only weigh a couple 
of hundred weight, may. be placed on wheels 
and moved about wherever it may be required: 
in fine, wherever water is wanted to be heated. 
or steam of a high temperature obtained in 
a few minutes, this boiler must always com. 
mand a preference ; and we suppose the paten- 
tees will find it their interest to manufacture 
it independent of the engine. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
FRENCH INSTITUTE. 

Tue Royal Institute of France has offered 
prizes for the following inquiries : 

For 1827.—To investigate the political state 
of the Greek cities of Europe, of the Islands, 
and of Asia Minor, from the commencement of 
the second century before our era, down to the 
establishment of the empire of Constantinople. 
For 1828.--To trace the commercial relations 
of France and of the other states of Southern 
Europe with Syria and Egypt, from the empire 
of the Francs in Palestine to the middle of the 
sixteenth century; to ascertain the nature and 
extent of those relations; to fix the date of 


‘the establishment of consulships in Egypt and 


Syria; and to point out the effects which the 
discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the establishment of the Portuguese 
in India, produced on the commerce of France 
and Southern Europe with the Levant. 





FINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &c. 
No, VI—~The Venetian Secret. 

THERE is nothing wherein the national feel- 
ings of Englishmen and Frenchmen differ’ more 
widely than in their notions of the practice of 
painting. The'French school is rigidly pedantic 
in all that regards epic composition : the group- 
ing, the drawing, and even the expression of 
their pictares, may be said to be academic. 
Every thing is mannered, dry, and constrain- 
ed: bare though ‘there is much to surprise 
in the works of the best painters of the 
French school as to these faculties, there is so 
little of that higher feeling which is denomi- 
‘nated fine sentiment, that the mind in behold- 
ing them is not moved beyond that point of 
admiration which is ‘accorded to operations of 
mere manual dexterity. ’ 

The English painters, on the contrary, though 
hitherto deficient in the-knowledge of drawing, 
and not unfrequently carelessly indifferent to 
this essential attribute of the graphic art, yet 
have aimed at the more fascinating and im- 
posing qualities of the picture—namely, colour- 
ing and effect. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that at the 

of the opening of the first Exhibition, 
when this’ art had but then produced only the 
few who might justly be called ‘masters, that 
they had already earned the reputation of great 
colourists, though the attainment of that high 
quality of painting had hitherto been the last 
acquired in every other school ;—Reynolds, 
Wilson, and Hogarth, who were amongst the 
earliest exhibitors, being all fine colourists. 

It is still more remarkable, however, 
find, that so long after Reynolds and Wilson, 





in particular, had shewn the world, in # 
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“many fine works, that. they could produce as 


uine a richness and intensity of tone as the 

t masters of the old schools,—their. suc- 

cessors should be constantly grubbing in the 
dark after the Venetian Secret. 

It must be in the memory of all the Cognos 
of a certain standing, that, some five and 
twenty years ago, @ Miss Provis, the virgin 
daughter of the verger of Whitehall, came 
tripping forward, a sort of demi-celestial nymph, 
with a discovery which caused certain of the 
veteran R.A.’s many a glorious dream, and set 
the hopeful aspirants for academic. honours 
almost beside their wits. 

This miraculous discovery, which promised 
more than the ** powder of projection’’ to the 
fortunate possessor, was no less than the long- 
sought Venetian Secret, by which every painter, 
old and young—from the dull delineator of a 
duck-pond, to the daring designer of an epic— 
was to become at once a rival of Titian, having, 
by the increased fire of their genius thus lighted 
by her magic torch, heated the alembic of their 
imaginations to the accomplishment of these 
notable deeds of art—all bewitched into the 
persuasion that the whole mystery of these 
illustrious workers in pairit was wrapped in a 
maiden’s nostrum. 

Gillray, however, whose presumption not 
even majesty could restrain, let fly some picked- 
pointed shafts at the artistical who 
got themselves embogged within her magic 
circle, in their too eager and purblind ramblings 
after her dazzling ignis fatuus. . What colour 
they came out of her mire of pigments, we, not 
being present, venture not to proclaim ; though 
Folly described them of as many colours as 
Joseph’s vestment, or Mister Northcote’s patch- 
work morning gown. 


The staid worthy, the said Mr. N., 
in’ his “said parti-coloured vest, aiacreatly hope ese 
at home during the height of this many. 
epidemic. The great and ofessor was 
deeply en; meanwhile, in again smothering 
the abes in London’s Tower :—thus 
most luckily escaping the loss of money—and 
of reputation ra 

Of the thousand and one absurdities which 
every age ‘begets, none came forth of such a 
form as this !—it stands reeorded on the top 
line of the first page of modera charlatanery. 

To hoax a bench of country justices, to hum 
4 committee of city. aldermen, or to smut the 
phizes of a conclave of tippling parish-officers, 
yclep’d churchwardens, overseers, sidesmen, 
and the like, were an every-day affair, mere 
frolic begotten by the whe in their cups 
o'er night, and evaporated in the sickeriing 
forgetfulness of the morrow’s sobriety :—but for 
an enlightened body of men of .science, mar- 
shalled under the proud banner. of in- 
corporation, to. look up to an unir al 
spinster, the daughter of an opener of pews, for 
superillumination in the boasted art—ye gods ! 
= such a hoax might make even Minerva 
smile, 

Miss made a good market of her secret; 
the obtained from each of her credulous cus- 
tomers a purse of that potent metal which 
quickens the invention of man and maid alike, 
and left the illustrious illuminati to beeome 
yet more illustrious by the patent right to an 
original share of, her one thousand and one 
umes whispered mystery. 

That there is to be found a 


in the works of certain, masters of this, 


Venetian school, no one at all conversant with 
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vehicle, to enable them to produce these intense 
effects, which to us are lost; for the materials 
used by them were known to Reynolds and 
Wilson, and are still known and practised by 
living painters of the same school. 

With reference tothe paintings of Reynolds, 
a gentleman has written from the North to 
communicate to us, that there is a portrait of 
the late Dr. Beattie, by that great artist, in 
the possession of Dr. Glenner, (his successor in 
the chair of Moral ae at the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen), which has not changed, 
but is as fresh in colour as on the day it was 
finished ; and this, he has been informed, is 
one of the only two pictures of his illustrious 
hand which have escaped the fate so generally, 
though so erroneously, ascribed to all his works. 
We can assure our kind informant,* what 
we trust will be more pleasing information 
to him than his to us, provided he had esta- 
blished his case,—that we could, from our own 
knowledge, point out many other paintings 
by our English Titian, which, happily for 
art, have not changed at all. > in 
his attempts to restore the art, with all its 
attributes, equal to its highest state of excel- 
lence in former times, of necessity made many 
experiments. Some of these failed, and certain 
of his experimental pictures faded of course : 
he, however, lived to accomplish his great ob. 
ject, and discovered how to give permanency to 
his pigments. To record this is but common 
justice, to give like permanency to his well- 
earned — - . 

Reynolds was a much greater enthusiast in 
his art than many were disposed to think, 
because he had the good sense to converse on 
other subjects with those who, sitting to him 
for their portraits, neither knew nor cared 
at all about adh ia + It is, indeed, 
am the an . affairs connected B swe 
art, by far the greatest proportion of en- 
couragers of painting in England have been 
those who care the least about pictures. 

We have but to use our eyes, in visiting our 
public buildings, to prove this; whether the 
site of our observation be to-day at the Council- 
chamber of Guildhall, or to-morrow at that of 
the Freemasons, at Cuffs. The same in every 
town-hall, or-even our colleges—at the re- 
nowned universities. How many bishops’ whole 
lengths, half-lengths, kit-cats, and three-quarter 
portraits, do we therein behold, of grandees, 
prelates, doctors of divinity, physic, and law ; 
how many grand-masters of grand lodges, lord- 
mayors, aldermen, il: and 
other common folks, “* staring, like as they can 
stare,” who have exhibited their august proto- 
typesto our Hndson’s, Jervas’s, Reynolds’s, and 
others, for such like pu ; to whom the 
sweet savour of a haunch, or the delectable 
goat of a tureen of turtle, was superior to the 
grand gusto of all the Raffaelo’s, Dominichino’s, 
Guido'’s, Tintoretto’s, and all the other O's 
that ever terminated the illustrious of name. 

To a man whose nerves are at all vulnerable, 
there are professional pursuits to be preferred 
to that of portrait painting. At least so was 
wont to say the late ingenious Hoppner. In- 
deed, this too sensitive wight maintained, that 
the greatest evil he had ever been capable of 
wishing to inflict upon his greatest enemy, was 
that of an eight hours’ daily drill in the manu- 
factory of block-heads. For certain, the mise- 
ries of a portrait painter might well furnish 
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a satirist with a'sober theme for “‘ ink-pot 
malice.” 


That the tantalisation of his daily drudgery 
brought poor Hoppner to an untimely.grave, 
is as indubitable a fact as that his portraits are 
fac-similies of their originals. 

“* There are faces,” said this cynic, “ with- 
out features, and features without faces.” An 
alderman’s lady says, “* La! Mr. Hoppner, 
Sir John looks too grave.” ‘ Why, tnadam,” 
replies the painter, ‘* "tis the only way to 
make a sitter escape looking like a fool.” 
‘“* But why not make Sir John smile?” “A 
smile in painting is a grin, and a grin is a 
growl, and a growl is a bite--and I'll not 
alter it,” said the half.mad, irritable painter : 
“ and if ever I paint another subject, short of 
a lord mayor, I'll be dd 1 "* 





Freemasons’ Hatt. — Having incidentally 
noticed this building in the preceding paper, 
we are reminded to say something of it per se. 
A weekly » Tecently, in mentioning the 
dilapidated condition of Freemasons’ H la- 
mented it as an approaching loss of “* one 
of the finest specimens of I Jones's archi- 
tecture?’ and as this mis may be more 
common than we are aware of, we take the 
liberty of stating the real circumstances ; and 
we do so the more promptly, us they are 
connected with the history of a place of con- 
siderable note, respecting which many a hun- 
dred of its visitors may know very little. 
In the first place, however, we t to sa 
that the writer’s fears lest this hall should fall 
fast into decay, seem to be rather of an ima- 
ginary sort; for upon inspecting it, we do 
observe that it is in the slightest danger. A 
little painting and re-beautifying will make it 
as handsome and as strong’as ever it Wis and 
we are sure that Cuffs’ entertainments require 
@ strong room to hold the companies which they 
get to congregate. But of the architevture, 
— it is ofa much more modern date than the 
period of Inigo Jones. -Both the hall arid the 
tavern were erected from the désigns‘of the 
late Thomas Sandby, R.A., Professor of 
Architecture in the Royal Academy, whose 
annual lectures at Somerset House, on ‘that 
science, were the admiration of the artists and 
others who attended them for thirty years. 
Mr. Sandby was Grand Architect in the Grand 
Lodge of England. ‘The hall was built by sub- 
scription, and a large silver medal’ was struck 
in the year 1780, and presented to the sub. 
scribers, to commemorate its erection, and 
bears the following inscription round it :— 
“* Grand Lodge of Free Masons in England :"’ 
on the face of it: ‘* To Thomas Sandby,°G.A. 
in grateful testimony of a liberal subsoription 
towards completing their Hall.” This medal, 
and many studies of plans and designs for the 
hall and tavern, are in ja ng me Mr. 
Sandby’s nephew, T. P. by, Esq. (the son 
of Paul Sandby), a gentleman who inherits a 
full share of the talents of his family and name. 
It may be remarked, that all the ornaments 
in the friezes, ceilings, windows, &c. &c., were 
cast in plaster of Paris by Cox, from ‘original 
models, designs of masonic emblems, invented 
and disposed by Mr. 8. solely for the appro- 
priate decorations of the hall, and now existing 
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no where else: the moulds were deposited in 
Mr, S.’s house in Windsor Great Park, of which 
he was Deputy Ranger,* where they went to 
decay, without a duplicate copy remaining. 
Mr. T. P. S. has also the first ideas for these 
designs, in slight sketches, in his portfolio. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Phrenological Illustrations, or an Artist’s View 
of the Craniological System of Doctors Gall 
and Spurzheim. By George Cruikshank. 

WueEw a clever man hits upon a clever idea, he 
is very likely to produce a clever work. And, 
as Mr. George Cruikshank is an exceedingly 
clever man, and phrenology a subject admi- 
rably suited for the exercise of humourous 
talent,—it is not surprising that we should have 
in these Illustrations one of the happiest and 
most amusi ormances of the times. To 
predict that it must be very popular, is to ex- 
press an opinion that people have eyes to see, 
and sense to relish, a series of graphic jokes, 
comically conceived in their whole spirit, and 
drolly executed in their every detail. 

“ ‘Where is the hand,” says Herder (prophe- 
tically, one should think, of the appulse of Gall 
and Spurzheim on the horizon of science), 
—‘* where is the hand that shall grasp that 
which resides beneath the skull of man ? Who 
shall approach the surface of that now tranquil, 
now tempestuous abyss ?—We shudder at con- 
templating the powers contained in so small a 
circumference, by which a world may be en- 
lightened, or a world destroyed.” To this 
dark apostrophe, we may answer, Gall’s and 
Spurzheim’s are the hands to grasp the skull of 
any man,—Deville fears not, not only to ap- 
proach, but to beplaster all over that surface 
about which the German poet raises such a 

! 


With regard to the new phrase, Phrenology, 
it has justly been pronounced to be a misnomer ; 
for what has the system to do with the imma- 
terial Phren, get»? Indeed, if we look at Mr. 
Cruikshank’s vignette, of three heads withall the 
Organs figured upon them, we would say that 
Cranioscopy was the most correct title for the 
art of cr mining. But be the name 
right or wrong, this method of illuminating 
our understandings is the most entertaining, 
perhaps some will imagine the most rational 
and useful, that has yet appeared. There are 
half a dozen of plates, with each five designs ; 
some of them full of wit, and none of them defi- 
cient in it. For example (Plate I.), the Organs 
of Individuality and Number are represented 
by the Anatomie Vivanie and the Sapient 
Pig; while Self-Love is a Coxcomb admiring 
himself in the glass ; Physical Love, an Apothe- 
cary on his knees to a fat Fair; and Philopro- 
genitiveness, such a family group as would make 
a stoic laugh, The other plates are equally 

i punning, and funning. <Adhe- 

siveness shews a worthy couple thrown out of a 
gig into a pond, and sticking in the mud ; Com- 
bativeness is a superb picture of Donnybrook 
x ong 3 and Destructiveness is a Bullin a China- 
op. Colour and Form are capitally expressed 
bya Negroand a Dandy ; and Order by a School, 
where the birch has its due effects. Drawing 
is a bundle of jests—a Porter drawing a Truck ; 
a Child drawing a Go-cart ; a Publican at a win- 
dow drawing a Cork, and his Wife at another 
drawing Beer ; a Dentist drawing a Tooth ; and 

* Mr. T. Sandby died in June 1798, at the age of 77. 
He was at the of Culloden with the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and took very extraordinary and circumstantial 


on that occasion, which we have seen, 
which are now (we believe} in the possession of the Duke 
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even a small Bird in a cage drawing up its tiny 
Water-bucket to drink. In this way, thirty of 
the Organs laid down by Craniologyare brought 
up by the abilities of the artist, whose views of 
them are curious and original enough to please 
the very votaries of the system. Among the 
best fancies are Ideality, a fellow in bed seeing 
ghosts made by his own garments; Language, 
a glorious confabulation of fishwomen at Bil- 
lingsgate; Hope, a hungry devil gnawing a 
bone, at which a more hu dog looks wist- 
fully ; and Comparison, a thin chap walk- 
ing out of Long Acre into Little St. Martin’s 
Lane, where a dumpy woman, of some forty 
inches in height, contrasts finely with his seven- 
foot slender figure. 

e can, however, give but a slight idea of 
this amusing publication, which must be seen 
and dwelt upon to be properly appreciated, as 
containing a set of lively and good-humoured 
caricatures :—a branch of art, by the by, in 
which there has been a mighty falling off of 
late years, which renders the present the more 
acceptable. We congratulate Mr. Cruikshank 
on having so ably completed his task ; he has 
now nothing else to do but to enjoy his laurels 
and profits, unless indeed he will take our ad- 
vice, and submit his own Caput to the grasp of 
some Phrenological Oracle. We should like 
much to see the report made upon his bumps. 
But apropos of heads and bumps; one of the 
grand divisions of the science is into feelings 
which include propensities and sentiments. Now 
the lecturers and writers on the subject have 
demonstrated that the brute creation are pos- 
sessed of this genus equally with the human 
race: thus cats and dogs have their protuber- 
ances, which denote their peculiar propensities 
or instincts. But then, there are certain ani- 
mals which have’ n@ heads at all, and conse- 
quently no bumps; yet these have their in- 
stincts as powerfully developed as if they had 
skulls covered with organs! How is this? How 
do the phrenologists account for all the instinc- 
tive natural movements of the Acephalous 
tribes, which have perfect innate propensities, 
without heads or brains ? How is it with Mol- 
lusca ?—Seriously speaking, we think these 
questions not only unanswerable, but a decisive 
refutation of the whole system. 


The Enchanted Island. Engraved by G. H. 
Phillips, from Mr. Danby’s Picture, in the 
possession of John Gibbons, Esq. 

Mr. Dansy’s highly imaginative picture of 

the Enchanted Island has in this plate received 

a tribute worthy of its beauties: it is one of 

the best engraved landscapes in mezzotinto of 

which our school, high as it stands, can boast. 

Not only are the principal features well repre- 

sented,—the umbrageous group of trees on the 

right, the water and perspective in the middle, 
and the fantastic rocks and foliage on the left 

—but the most minute touches are faithfully 

and charmingly preserved. The plate will be 

a gratifying and pleasing ornament to every 

portfolio where taste, grace, and skill, are 

admired. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WORLD AS IT Is. 

FarEWELL, farewell, and light farewell 

Is all you’ll have of mine— 
So easily as I’m resign’d, 

So easy I resign. 
Why should I shed a single tear, 

When none are shed for me ? 
Or sigh amid a careless crowd, 





AND 
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Why should I love? a fair exchange 
Is all my love will give : 
As I am loved, ’tis fair for that 
An equal love should live. 
So, gay as any round your board, 
I'll give you smile for smile ; 
Though well I know that, taper-like, 
I shine but for a while. 


Great foolishness it were to weep, 
That when I am not there, 

Another takes my vacant place, 
And weeds me from your care. 


I do not dwell amid the days 
Utopia may have known, 

When that affection’s dearest bands 
Were round the absent thrown. 


I hold our modern creed the best— 
To its decree resigned, 

I will confess, when out of sight 
Best to be out of mind. 


For what can Memory do but tell 
How sweet the flowers were ; 

And when they fade, it dims them more 
To say they once were fair. 


And what is Love ?—A weary spell 
To double every ill— 

To make our best of happiness 
Be at another’s will. 


No! careless laugh and mocking eye, 
That know no charm like change, 
These are the only wings wherewith 
Through this slight world to range. 
L, E. L. 





METRICAL FRAGMENTS.—No. I. 


A young French Renegade told Ch briand he never 
alone in the Desert without a sensation amount- 
ing to rapture. 
I woup not dwell where palaces 
Rise with their marble halls, 
Though mirror bright and picture fair 
Be on their tapestried walls. 


Though for their gardens North and South 
Alike have produce sent, 

And songs of many a tuneful lute 
Are with their fountains blent. 


The purple couch has feverish sleep— 
The carved roof dreary hour ; 

And gilded though they be, no chains 
Are like the chains of power. 


I would not dwell in the wild bark, 
Cutting the wilder sea ; 

Why should I wish to gain a port ? 
None will have rest for me. 

Weary, O! weary it is to gaze 
For days on the blue main, 

Round bounded but by the bright heaven 
For which we pine in vain. 


I would not dwell in Beauty’s bower, 
To bend me at her will ; 

All rosy as her fetters be, 
Yet they are fetters still. 


And maiden smile is vanishing— 
’Tis well it should be so; . 

When her eye learns Love’s deeper light, 
What doth it learn but woe ? 

And Love’s last smile for me has smiled, 
And its last sigh has sighed ; 

Nor would I change its memory 
For any Love beside. 

I will not seek the battle-field— 
The men I there should meet, 

What have they done to me to make 
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It is the veriest madness man 
In maddest mood can frame, 

To feed the earth with human gore, 
And then to call it fame. 


I have been wrong’d ; but were my wrong 
The deadliest wrong ere done, 

I would not slay my enemy, 
But bid him still live on :— 

And I should deem my vengeance more 
Than the death-wound in strife— 

What ills can death inflict like those 
Heap’d on each hour of life ? 


Neither shall crowded city be 
A home or haunt of mine, 

Where heart and head and hand but work 
As the red gold may shine :— 


Where the lip learns vague courtesy, 
And falsehood sets the cheek, 

And blush and sigh, and Jaugh and tear, 
But their taught lessons speak :— 


Where all is false and base and mean, 
And man toils through his part 

Less by the sweat wrung from his brow 
Than the blood wrung from his heart.— 


But in yon desert, wild and wide, 
I'll make myself a home, 

There with my white steed, comrade mine, 
And with the wind I'll roam. 

On like that wind, my snowy barb ! 
Enough that we are friends ; 

No other dwelling will we seek 
Than where thy fleet course ends. 

Alone, alone—we'll dwell alone, 
In a world so cold and rude. 

Where may the wearied rest in peace ?—— 
Only in solitude. IoLE. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE MISERIES OF HAVING A FINE EAR 
FOR MUSIC. 
“ Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak.” 
Ir the pleasures of a lover of harmony are ex- 
quisite, his pains are certainly commensurate 
with his delights: the concord of sweet. sounds 
has for him a thrilling ecstasy unknown to 
vulgar souls; but a harsh, discordant note, 
a voice ill pitched, an instrument out of tune, 
drive him almost mad. The amateur who 
seems to die away at a masterly cadenza, or 
scarcely breathes at a sostenuto, will grind his 
teeth and close his ears ata peripatetic ballad, and 
is almost on the rack at the Grub-street rondos, 
which generally possess as much wit as music. 
But if it be torture to a musical man to pass 
through a street whilst The Green Bushes and 
other amatory compositions are rending the air, 
and whilst a blind fiddler is tormenting cat-gut, 
and a note-grinder is executing Auld Lang Syne 
on his box of music,—the torture is ten-fold 
to the ear of taste which is assailed by second- 
hand performances, which are like the carica- 
tures of a fine, captivating original ; for example, 
an Italian, a German, or French air turned 
into English, and so translated as to lose the 
Sense and sound together: of this genus (not 
genius) are the Tyrolese, degraded into Pretty, 
pretty Polly Hopkins, and the flippant C’est 
Vamour, Pamour, amour, fined down from 
mediocrity into nonsense, &c. &c. &c. But 
even these are not the worst annoyances of a 
musicante; the case (we do not mean the fiddle- 
case) becomes more desperate, when the musical 
amateur who has been enraptured by a Paton, a 
Stephens, a Miss Tree, or a Vestris, and who 
has been in the habit of feasting the eye and 
the ear at the same time, of approving of those 


arch, judicious, and well-timed suitings of the 
looks and actions to the harmony and words,— 
when such a man is attacked at the corner of 
every street with variations, which do vary 
indeed, and imitations the most abominable and 
insulting to sensitive beings! The only safety, 
so circumstanced, exists in flight; but this 
resource avails not when a musical Exquisite 
has two hours toilette to get through to these 
accompaniments, or a dinner of three courses to 
partake of with an itinerant performer, or per- 
formers, at his door; the one drawling out the 
affetuoso, the other pair rendering duets most 
appalling, by the one singing ¢errible, and the 
other dase ; or perhaps a whole ragged family 
tearing a glee piece-meal, and each taking a 
part: these, together with the fiddle and 
double-base, so-laws and do-its, must be the 
death of any fanatico per la i We now 
come to the last mortal sins against harmony 
and taste, namely, the wearing out of popular 
tunes by populous repetitions, not on common 
wind instruments and the voce wmana, but by 
les instrumens a tout vent, and the voice of the 
people in its lowest rank, and by singers whose 
appearance would suffice to frighten old Orpheus 
out of his senses. Amongst these hackneyed 
tunes, Home, sweet Home, stands the fore- 
most. The last time this delightful morceau 
met our ear, it came from the mouth of an 
old, unshaven ballad-chanter, who looked as 
if he had made a hair’s-breadth escape from 
one of his Majesty’s houses of correction ; he 
was, moreover, a vender of matches, but the 
wood merchant was very unlike the T'ree, 
‘**he imitated nature so abominably ;” his voice 
was a real woice,—all that vulgarity, hoarse- 
ness, and tobacco, could produce; and his pro- 
nounsation was of the same cast,—for Ome, 
sweet Ome, was so thundered in the tympa- 
num, that it was eneugh to drive the hearer 
from his home, be it what it might, and to 
ruin for ever all domestic harmony. We now 
come to the greatest misery of all, vor faucibus 
hesit, my tongue cleaves to my mouth when I 
have to record it. Well, gentle reader, it is 
none other than the productions and repro- 
ductions of Cherry Ripe, from mouth to 
mouth, and from lip to lip, until the mellow 
fruit becomes rank poison, and a bystander 
might be tempted to take a stone, and to throw 
it at the culprit uttering this air, well knowing 
it to be an errant counterfeit. The mode of 
massacring this ballad differs according to 
those who murder it: some detail it in the 
pure andante ; some make an allegro of it, and 
tip it off as they would a flash of Maidstone; 
but all commit murder, cruel, barbarous, and 
premeditated murder. The last vocalist from 
whose soft accents it fell, was a half-starved 
workman, in a round jacket and mud-fringed 
trowsers: he gave the words as follows; the 
tune Leggared all description. 

ficitkomionesie:” om 

If so be you aze me vere, 

Vere they grows, I answers there, 

Vere my Julior’s lips do smile 

That’s the land of cherry’s hyle. 
Now, if this is not sufficient to put lips and 
smiles, Julia’s, and all manner of female at- 
tractions to the blush, I am no judge either of 
beauty or music. If I could have cut the 
singer off with his ave, I should have been 
fully contented ; but when the highway-hawked 
cherry was applied to Julior’s lips, my indig- 
nation was at its maximum. Hoping that this 
hint will produce some other fruits of the 
season 2 la Vestris, which will not be picked up 
in the streets, iam, &c. &e. 








Tas Hermit in Lonpon. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Select Airs from Spohr’s admired Opera Jes« 
sonda. T. Boosey and Co. 

TueseE beautiful Airs are excellently arranged 
as Duets for two performers on the Piano 
Forte. They are — good; and will be 
found among the wed easant novelties lately 
furnished to the musical world. 


Brilliant Rondo, from Mayerbeer. By Francis 
Hunten. Willis and Co. 

A vERY pretty piece from Ji Crociato, and 
founded on the fine chorus of Nel Silenzio. 
The composition does great credit to the artist, 
with whose name we are not familiar, though 
this makes us wish to be more so. 


A Fourth Mélange for the Flute and Piano 
Forte. By T. Lindsay. Lindsay. 
MaYERBEER’s Opera has also supplied the 
materials for this selection ; the opening move- 
ment is the Cavatina “* Idoni d’ Elmire,” e 
‘“* Soave Imagine,”’ and the charming Giove- 
netto Cavalier completes the arrangements, 
which deserve praise for the taste displayed in 
them. 


The Young Muleteers of Grenada; a Glee for 
Three Voices. By Thomas Moore. Power. 
WE are glad that the news of Grenada being 
destroyed by an earthquake is not true ; espe- 
cially as this delightful national composition 
needs no adventitious catastrophe to augment 
the pleasure which it yields. Well sung, it 
adds another to the rich treasures in Glees 
which we possess, and which are seldom en. 
joyed, except where one has the good fortune 
to meet such professional men as T: Welsh, 
Leete, Evans, and others of equal skill and 

celebrity. 


Pale, Broken Flower, and, Oh ! call it by some 

better Name ! The same poet and publisher. 
Two pretty ballads, of a national character, 
and not unworthy of the Author of the Irish 
Melodies. No other recommendation need be 
given to the lovers of sweet words and sweet 
melodies. ‘ 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
To-niGuT is the last of the Italian Opera for 
this season. Velluti, we are told, is so dis. 
gusted with his visit to London, that he leaves 
it on Monday, and declares he will never re- 
turn. 





HAYMARKET. 
On Monday evening a new “ comic drama,” in 
two acts, was produced at this theatre, under 
the title of Poor Relations, or Who's to Inherit 2 
It is, as we announced last week, the produc- 
tion of Mr. Walker; and a great proportion of 
the incidents and dialogue is derived from the 
tale of Danvers, in the first series of Hook’s 
entertaining collection of Sayings and Doings. 
As, however, the original story has been in 
some places necessarily altered, to fit it for 
dramatic purposes, it may be as well to give a 
slight sketch of the plot as it at present ap- 
pears to us in its representation on the stage. 
Mr. Oliver Frumpton is an old Nabob, who, 
after.a long residence in India, returns to 
England with a princely fortune, but is unde- 
termined, until he shall become acquainted with 
their several dispositions, to which of his rela- 
tions he shall bequeath it. From one of his 





nieces, a lady with a splendid establishment 
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and a titled husband, he receives a pressing 
invitation ; and to learn whether his 
fair hosteas loves him ‘ himself alone,;”’ or 
has an eye merely to his rupees and pagodas, 
he arrives at her statin in the resolution ¢ 
t her temper to the utmost extent 
tls p tM oe In pursuance of this 
amiable therefore, he brings with him a 
caravan of birds and beasts, that over-run her 
gardens and destroy her green-house. He him- 
self insists upon ha his bed put up in the 
best drawing-reom ; when a dinner of three 
courses is placed before him, talks of the ry 
of a “ toad in the hale,” “ tripe fried wit 
onions,” and an “ Irish stew.” ‘The good 
lady, however, thinking that the old gentleman 
will “ ant up™ well at the last, submits to all 
these inconveniences without a groan; until, 
in furtherance of his design, a letter is deli. 
vered to him which announces the loss of a 
suit at law, and the dissolution of his whole 
fortune by a bankruptcy. This, of course, 
produces an extraordinary change, and the 
before much-honoured guest receives ‘‘ notice 
to quit” at a moment’s warning. Our “ cun- 


ning Isaac” now proceeds to the cottage of | reply. 


another of his relatives,—one who is as poor in 
reality as Ae is in appearance; and here, after 
telling his apparently forlorn tale, he is, to his 
8 and —s. offered omg = 
protection, The natural consequence of thi 
little deception is now brought about, an ex- 
ion of all the pes ay ner —_ — 
he finds no longer any d ty in set 
*¢ Who's to Inherit.” There is ake an na 
plot, in which the son of one of the nieces falls 
in love with the daughter of the other; so 
that at last the money ogy gy freely upon 
both sides; and at the fall of the curtain, 
although there may be some heart-burnings, 
yet all the parties are reconciled, and y 
well pleaséd. The merits of this little piece 
are not very conspicuous, In the original 
much entertainment is to be found in the em- 
bellishments of the story, and icularly in 
the ludicrous account of the confusion, and dis- 
treas which the rattle-snake, and the other out- 
landish animals, occasion in the family circle: 
all of which can be but very feebly represented 


on the stage. It has the advantage, neverthe- 
less, of neither Jong nor dull, and will 
serve for a few nights, till something of more 


importance can be got ready. Liston performs 
the principal character; and although we ¢an- 
not say that it is altogether ill done, yet the 
part is by no means suited to his style of act. 
It should undoubtedly have been given 
to Farren: in one or two of the scenes his 
‘ dry caustic manner would have been produc- 
tive of the happiest effect. The next best part 
is allotted to Mra. Glover, and it could not be 
in better a Be: one situation, that of the 
et-book, 8 rather carrying a joke 
fae her acting was of the most essential 
service to the author. The other characters 
are by Vining, Wilkinson, Mrs. Faucit, and 
Miss Glover; all of whom, but particularly 
Mrs. Faucit, were zealous and respectable. 
Paul Pry, as usual, brought up the rear, and 
sent the audience away in perfect good humour. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Dunrine me <a > week, the new 

ra impro » a8 With ev re tion it 
pe Pre na the gublie Saate” fills this 
theatre, and promises .to reward the liberal 
exertions of its proprietor. This is as it ought 
to be: when sterling productions are brought 
forward, and in @ superior style, ¢here will be 








LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


found judgment and liking enough to give them 


due en ent. It is the fault of the 
drama itself that the drama is not the source of 
attraction which it has been: mend the ma~ 
nagement, and the audiences will mend. On 
Saturdays the Death-Feich makes a capital 
variety, and Miss Kelly’s admirable perform. 
ance also draws crowds to witness it. It may 
be flattering to Mr. Arnold to learn, that The 
Oracle ig to be the leading novelty at one, if 
not both the winter theatres, 





VARIETIES. 

A French Agamemnon.—Talma, like our 
John Kemble, is the great reformer of dra- 
matic costume: before his time, Agamemnon, 
and indeed all the Greek and Roman heroes, 
were represented with full flowing wigs, em- 
broidered coats, &c. Talma resolved (Le Kain 
had set the example before him) that the an- 
cient costumes should be adopted. Lafon, who 
had to play the part of Agamemnon, found 
fault with his dress, because it had no pockets. 
** The Greeks did not wear pockets,” was the 
“ Not wear pockets?” exclaimed the 
king of men—“‘ not wear pockets? why do 
you think non had no place into which 
to put his snuff-box and pocket handkerchief ?** 
This was a poser ! 

Bourdeaux.— Much popular curiosity has 
lately been excited at Bourdeaux by the dis- 
covery of some tombs and human bones am 
the foundations of an old house which is under. 
going repair in that city. Qn investigation, it 
turns out that the courtyard of the in 
question formerly constituted of the ceme- 
— achurch belonging to the ancient Knights 
of Malta. 

In No. 3 of the Gardener’s Magazine, direo- 
tions are given, by an-eminent French cook 
lately in the service of the Earl of Essex, for 
dressing the tomata in seven different wa 
As this useful fruit comes to market about the 
end of the month, we hope our readers will 
take ithe hint, and stock themselves with tomata 
sauce for cold meat, potted tomatas, tomatas 
quite plain, tomatas with gravy, tomatas in 
vinegar, as a pickle, towit of tomatas, and to- 
= as dried a 

ipsic Fair... T' hundred and ninety- 
one met at the last Easter fair at 
Leipsio; and two thousand three hundred and 


new works, written in German 
ileum t languages, sufficiently proved 


the prodigious activity with which the sciences 
are cultivated. To these must be added atlases, 
romances, dramatic pieces, musical composi- 
tians, &e., making the whole number amount 
to two thousand seven hundred and forty. 
nine. Among the most remarkable philological 
publications were the’ Analecta Literaria of 
the celebrated Professor Huschke; Hermann’s 
Treatises ; Observations by the same learned 
writer on the Greek Inscriptions published 
by Bickh; Siivern’s Remarks on the Clouds 
of Aristophanes; Wullner’s Treatise on the | 
Epic Cycle; that of Monk on Pomponius, &c. 
Of the archeological works, Gerhard’s Callec- 
tion of Antiquities; a Treatise by Kosegarten 
on the Egyptian Papyrus; and another by 
Franck, on the Philosophy and Literature of 
the Hindoos,—were the most distinguished. 
The other sciences also received numerous 
valuable contributions. 

Robinson Crusoes.—A French paper states; 
that the ship Emilie, of Nantes, having cast 
anchor oy the 13th of July, last year, in 
Christmas Harbour, in the Island of Deso. 











after boarded by six miserable creatures 
came in a boat from the Cloudy links ae 
miles off, on which they had been left six 
months before, with provisions for only two 
days, by an English vessel. y were co. 
vered with skins of sea-calves; and their faces 
were so tanned that it was impossible to guess 
to what country they belonged. During their 
residence among the inhospitable deserts and 
rocks where they had been abandoned, they 
lived on penguins and other birds, and pre. 
served themselves from cold by burning sea. 
elephants’ oil, in the hollow of a cave where 
they had established their abode. The Emilie 
carried them away, and landed them at the 
Isle of Bourbon. 

Dresden.—A society has just been esta. 
blished at Dresden, under the protection and 
patronage of the principal persons in the king. 
dom of Saxony, the object of which will be 
to search for monuments of architecture, and 
of the arts of imitation, (such as the ancient 
painters and sculptors produced with the most 
various materials, on vases, implements, &c.), 
to preserve them ; and finally, to describe and 
explain them, in works to be published for 
that purpose, Prince Frederic is the presi. 
dent, and Prince John the viee-president of 
this society, to which the King of Saxony has 
granted a plage for its sittings, and a consider. 
able sum of money. ; 

Dr. Rennell has resigned the Mastership of 
the Temple. 

Royal Institution in the Netherlands.—The 
Brussels Royal Institution has offered a prize 
of a gold medal, value five hundred florins, for 
the best answer to each of the subjoined ques. 
tions— 

1. Has chemistry, by the analysis and exa- 
mination of the elements of the products of 


»} ature, thrown any light on the essence and 


properties of different classes of remedies, and 
on the manner in which they affect the solid 
and fluid parts of the human body ; and what 
are the advantages which the medical sciences 
have thence derived 2 

2. Is it true, (as appears from the obser- 
vations of the late M. Brugmans, and as several 
naturalists have remarked) that the roots of 
plants produce a-matter, which in several 
species is pernicions to other plants; and ought 
net this phenomenon to be as the 
principal reason wliy ‘several sorts of plants 
will not easily grow, either simultaneously or 
even successively, with other sorts, in the same 
ground; and ought not regard to be had to 
this circumstanée fn planting ? What are the 
experiments and proofs which sufficiently esta- 
blish ‘this hypothesis, -if it be well founded ? 
and what is the explanation of the phenomena, 
if this hypothesis ought to be rejected ? 

3. A clear, accurate, and sufficiently detailed 
account of all that belongs to the planting, 
grafting, growth, and general oulture of the 
fruit-trees which are the most.important in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and of the means 
of obtaining the best species. 

The answers, with the exception of those to 
the last proposition (which must be in the lan- 
guage of the country), may be written either in 
Flemish, French, Latin, English, or German ; 
and ought to be sent, free of postage, to the 
Perpetual: Seeretary of the First Class of the 
Institution, before the Ist of March, 1827. 


of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Copen- 
hagen, of the. works of the professors, the 
associates, and the students. Phe catalogue can- 





lation, (Southern Indian Ocean), was soon 





tained 930 articles, of whieh 143 were pletures 


Copenhagen.—In the early part of the pre- 
sent year there was an Exhibition at the Palace’ 
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wee 53 artists. Eleven architects » fe-{ 
nished 16 drawings relative to their art. Three 
vers sent each one plate. There were, 
psy four lithographic performances, and 
four medals. But what rendered this exhibi- 
tion remarkable was the articles of sculpture, in 
pr! oe 51, furnished by eight sculptors, The 
Thorwaldsen himself contributed 41 
works, statues as well as basso-relievos, of 
which 16 were in marble, the others in plaster. 
rica. —A. despatch dated 18th June, re- 
ceived yesterday morning from our Consul at 
Tripoli, announces the arrival of Major Laing 
at Timbuctoo.—C ourier. 
IMPROMPTU. 


the night bawls out lustily— 
Pp my ? were 2” cry the folks, t 4 and 
Quoth the fellow below, 
«That's what I wish to ki 
For my pipe is gone out, and I x went it just lighted.” 


Aug. 12th, 1826. ExoNIENSIS. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Gothic Architecture-—At a Lime when many new churches 
are building in humble imitation of, or wide 4 ure 
from, what many connoisseurs consider the true Christian 
style of Architecture, and when our — Reviews are 


occasionall ed in discussing the relative merits of 
— ro their ir different orders, beauties, and 


a aie learn, with much. satisfaction, that Mr. 

ion -promised volume of Chronolo; ~ History 
imestentions of Christian Architecture will be speedily 

Itis moeie’ we up , by a series “ 


Lists, 
rches, Architectural Monuments, Fonts, 
on chan lonsary of ‘Terms, with copious In- 
References to c.—this volume w: 
pore srt of Encyclo of Christin Architecture for 
the library of the antiquary and professional architect. 
The American say, there is reason to 
that mp secon has ype —_ considerable mem: 
ical 
ty On muest.—O) > the report of M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld, the of France has granted a pension of fifteen 
hundred franes to M. Thierry, the Author of a History of 
the Conquest of England by the Normans. M. 
isa writer © t talent and nd erudition; om. 
excessive ldbour has almost deprived of sight. 
Biography. — 


Tiny volumes, — Nerd Petites = 

i 32m » are at present circu ~_ | very exten- 
iby ti Patis P ¥ iy on among the lower classes. 
Toe ape soplote with the greuent scandal, and spare 
neither rank, talents, age, nor sex. 
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METEOROLOGICAL J! _—e AL, 1826. 
Barometer. 


y 10| From 5l. to: 29.88 to 29,85 
Friday --.- 22 | -——— 44) we 29.80 — 29.79 
Saturday +12) —— 40, = 70. | 29.88 +» 30.00 
Sunday---- 13 | —— 37 — 7% | 30009 — 29.99 
Monday -- “Mu — 37. — 78 | 29.89 — 29.84 

— — 73 | 2009 — 29.98 
Wednesday 6 —- 74.4 29.06 29.90 


Wind variable, S. W. Sutin, Alternately clear and 
cloudy; rain at times. 
‘f » 3 of an inch, 
Latitude: ..--- 51° 37/32” N. 
Longiude-.-. 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thank Semirg; thank Scurra; thank T. E. E.; thank 
G.S.L.; thank EK ; 
Our fair Is; olita is much in earnest, and the cause is 
-— we wish we could find a corner for her; but, 


nen, ts just now unter ihe ie: 
+ How can we manage our rep! j 
brewer's dray comes with double X, and even ~- X, 
and we know how to deal with these; -but this qu 
X-work fairly bothers us. Can't comvenpondants hit — 
ves which ever ee ned before? 
e are afraid that F. D. has not been preserved. 
i woukd speedily fill a library with MSS. were we to 
eep all we ive; and, indeed, our wish to shew our 
om of favours inthis way, is the source of much con- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected eae ee, er the Arts. 


IS MAJ] ESTY, wit with “that 1 liberality and 

condescending kindness ‘ich he has always favour- 
ed the Objects of the BRITISH “INSTITUTION, having placed 
at the disposal of the Directors, for the purpose of immediate 
Exhibition, his private Collection of Pictures, from Carlton 
House Palace, the Gallery is Open daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
iug, until Six in Evening. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 

‘WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
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tat Baio, considerably Seapets 


Gd. half-bound, 
ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
aud WALES, he EDI thern Parte? SCOTLAND, ~- 
ubwanb RD MOSK hole remodelled 
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Arranged upon a plan erg aout —— bpm ? 
roads and new admeasnrements; with origins! and correct 
ts of 's spats, es, foman- 
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Printed for Orme, Brown, and Green; J. M. 


oy 
and Martin; G. B. Whittaker; J. ope 8. Reynolds; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; B. Mogg; and J. - 
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Forgiveness of Injuries—Veneration to the \ tem of Gea ela- 

se uties—Exhortation to Piety—Prospect in Life—Use of Time 

Jeath. 

Sold by Longman and Co. London, and all other BookseHers 
in Town and Coantry. 


here also may be had, 


Ww 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and Pa- 
pists considered. By Bishop Lavingjen. With Notes, Introduc- 

tion, and Appendix. By the Rev Polwhele. One large vol. 
ards. 

This is a reprint 
very high price. The euthor’s pectrel design is to draw a com- 

parison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild 
and pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent saints in 
the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists in our coun- 
try; which latter he calls a set of p 
by an and fa 1 spirit. 


Fe 


from the scarce Edition now selling for a 











Todd's Johnson's Dictionary ia Miniature. 
This day is published, in 1&8mo. with a Portrait, 3s. bound, 


DD’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in MINIATURE, to 
which is added, a capious ea of Greek, Latin, and Serip- 
tural proper Names; divided into and for 
Pronuaciatian, 
By THOMAS REES, LL.D, F.8.A. 
2 for Longman, Rees, Orme, ae ae and Green; C. and 
Rivington; J. Cathelt; T. Cadell; J. and W. T. *aevbe; 
Harve and Darton; J. A. Arch; 8. Bagster; 
3; J. ker; Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen; 
son; J. M. Richardson ; J.. Mawman; Baldwin, Oradock, and 
Joy ; Sherwood and Co,; H dams, Co.; Hard- 
ing and Lepard; G. B. Whittaker ; ; unter; J. Sollingwood ; 
Saunders and Hodgson ; E. Hdwards; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
#. and W. Boone$ and W. Piékering. 
Of whom may be had, 

A Dictionary Cy the English Language, in 
which the Words are deduced from their yey explained in 
their different Meanings and authorised bg the e Names of the 

A y Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. In 8vo. price 14s. boards. Ab from. the Rev. 
J. H, Todd's corrected and enlarged 4to, ition, by Alexan- 
der Chalmers, F.S,A, 


"THE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, be BOCLESLASTICAL RECORD, No, 7, 
is published eer nn ak ei 


- Printed fi Mend 3. St. P, Ch 
peat | 3. Rivington, Patt Meat, urchyard, 











Shakespeare with Notes, selected by Alewander Chal 

This day is published, handsomely printed in 8 elle. Oe 8va, with 
Portrait, price 3/. 12s,.in boards; or with Engravings, from the 
Designs of a Scene 


Play, elegantly pripted, price ai. 1s. in boards, ” A aoe 
HE. PLAYS of WILLIAM: SHAK- 


————. accurately B pee 9 from the Sets of the cor- 
rected ies left by thie late George Steevens, and Edmond 
Malone, Esq. with Mr. Malone’s various a ja wt Gdlonen 
of B tea eminent 








ates, from 
Commentators; a at! of Ly Stage, pea a er 
By AL ANDE R CHALMERS, F. 

Printed for oes Riei es ences: 5. Cathell 
oe and Co.; T. Cadell j and W. T, Sashes J. Booker; 

J. Booth; J. Richar ; J. M. Richardson ; R. Evang; J. 
Mawman; R. Scholey ; Hatchard and Son; J. hehe, Ro Phe- 
ney ; Baldwin and Co.; ynes and Son; Newman and Co.; 
| ry Co.; Hamilten and Ce.; Whitmore and Fenn; T. 
Tegg Duncan; W. Mason; G. Mackie; J.H. Hohte; G. B. 
Whittaker ; Kingsbur, and Co.; Hurst, Robinson, and Oe 3 ; 
Simpkin and Co.; J. F. Setchell; J. Hearne; J Any WY 
Ward; R. Saunders; J. Wicksteéd; and Smitlr, Hider, and Co. ; bo 
London: also by Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; Wilson 
Sons, York ; by Stirling and Kenney, A. Black, P. an = 
J. Fairbairn, dinbur; 

Of wham may be had. 

1. Shakspeare’s Plays, in 10 Pocket Vols. 
with Glossarial bay mg and a Portrait, price 1/. 10s. in boards ; or 
on royal paper, 2l. 5s. 4 ‘ 

2. Another Edition, stereot ; in 1 vol. 
8vo. with a Sketch of his Life, a Glossary, and a Portrait, price 
15s. in boards. - 

3. Shakspeare’s Pla ays and Poems, with the 
Corrections and Illustrations of various Commentators ; compre- 
aps, a Life of the Poet, and an enlarged History of the St; 

y the late Edmond Malone, With a new Glo ma Index T. 15 


Hd vols, Byo. iy a?) reins and an Bagraving from the Monu- 


the Rev. Dr ° 
Contents:—Of Gat’_Tie Son of God The Holy Ghost—The —— Somer mine Cl, lite acai 
Tete oes Hef ae ai: & ik leaus Christ pope affairs of France, during the eventful t 
tion—Justification—Faith— orke--Works without Mt Faith Pal ped cy 2 and his Ye tit must have vee the 
without Wort —Usien of Faith ond Works—Merit and Reward continent, as well as to the higher statesmen and fane- 
the 
ies of Great Britain. From the itude of the affairs in 
Regeneration, Renewal, Conyersiqn Dole in Ofb rire Fane gna which the Couns been o engaged, and fon the of o 
racters with whom he on, emoirs 
ship—Family Prayer—The Sacrament of ti *— | his Life necessarily assume the features of a history of the eva iu 


which he flourished. The work before us is, consequently, as 
with information as it is with amusement, whilst - 
throws a considerable li; and often givesa new 

the public events whic! ee most interested the present, a 
will intensely interest al! eg mes 

Printed far Henry Calburn, Now Hustingten Street. 





Standard School Booke. 
( Parie GRAMMAR, with Notes, for the 
ho have seme progress in the Lan- 
> Fe S.% VALPY, D.D. rae In Bvo. prive és, @4. boards. 


‘Prince b: ae J. Mon ; and sald by Longman, Whittaker, 
Raldwin, Harding, Ri ah » Router, asent Maoredie, Bdin- Badin. 
burgh; Cu Dobie, and all other Booksellers, 
the same may be had, bound, 















Schrevelius’ Lexicon,/.s. ¢, TeamnotpAndetan, Bab, a. d. 
Greek and English, glish N scaserees @ BO 
much improved, and Lain Vocabe FY....+0 2 0 
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Homer's Hiady 70 20 

Gradus, without ‘ 
or Phi 76 6¢@ 
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jotes . 6 0 20 

Horace, no Notes aé 

A neat Bdition of Virgil, 
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The same, with English 26 
settee, from Deiphin, e446 
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Che ater, with cone 
Text, and n La- 20 
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he Roman Empire, 
“tn tion, 
By W. M. LEAKE, F.R.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is ee ee aes me 1 vol. royal 18mo. 
HE APHORISMS, OPINIONS, and 
REFLECTIONS of the late Dr, PARR, with a Sketch of 
his Life. 
Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 
Dr. Butler’s School Atlases, &c. 

New Editions, with com; Indexes to both. 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
of 22 coloured M, ape, from p new Set of Plates, 
—< to 1826, with a complete Index of all the Names. 12s. 


"2. Atlas of Ancient Geography ; consisting 


of 21 coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 
half-bound. 


3. General Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Couey 48 coloured Maps and two Indexes. 1/. 4s. half- 


ee he I Indexes; now for the first ti ded to these 


ES on the SEATON. 
PATHOLOGY of “the HORSE, is just 
Longman and Co., and may be had at any 


Veterinary Art, 
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By 
Chaplain in ‘Ordinary to his Majesty, 


This day is published, 4s. bound, 
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London: Printed for Ag Simpkin and = aerenalle Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate 
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London: Printed for C. and J. Rivington; J. Cuthell; J. 
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J. Richardson; 
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cukaaell separately, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. in boards. 
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tronage, many valuable oe 
for those of yrinferior merit, a full table of 
contents has been added, with other important Revoetaien, 


This gy At is Published, has handsomely printed i in 6 vols. 8vo. with a 
ait, price 3/. 18s. in boards, the 3d Edition, of 


HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON, with Notes of various Authors, and other I!lus- 
trations; together with some Account of the Life and Writings 


principally from Documents in his Majesty’s 
State ee Office, now Tree, ae 


er; J. Bohn; 
Bain; 





Aulses, contain the latitude and soneitnte ) all the places; and 
in that of the Ancient Atlas the quantities are also marked. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Of whom may be had, also by Dr. Butler, 
A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geogra-|, 
phy, for the Use of Schools. 7th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
in the presen: 


n it edition of this little work, the author has made 
some important tions, chiefly in the modern part of it. 

Outline bse pee Copy-Books, in 4to. 
with the Lines of Latitude and itude on'y, intended as Prac- 


tical Exercises - ese Pupil to anes o- haan Dr. Butler's “ Atlases 

pL meg and M phy, designed as an Accom- 
miment. 4s. Mar + pe or 7s. bd. to together. 

Outline M of Ancient t Geography, being 

a Selection, by Dr. itler, from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas;” 

intended as Practical Exercises for the Pupil to fillup. Ondraw- 

ins colombier folio, price 10s. 6d. 

Praxis on the Latin Prepositions ; being 

an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, sienipection. and Govern- 

t, in bial of Exercise; for the Use of Schools. 2d Edition, 

vO. = 7s. 6d. bound. 
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ri ENGLISH in ITALY. In 3 vols. 


r 
« Thenarratives of which this eek consists, considered merely 
light of Tales, pene be entitled to the woe! raise, for 
the skill re managed, the which th vsng 
the deep interest, and al the ene Staats hia pom dn — 
these are added pao me wo nd 


; the nd Neapolitan deans 
who Fomor eg with ail their mysteries; an 

on the scene of individuals of historical 

nal apenrance solution of many political riddles hitherto 

Jeft unravelied, it will be seen that pM panne meg 24 

claim to public attention than that of affording amusement ; and 

they deserve to be read as Te saeegpete he Seay ge 

& a valuable, as the observations scattered .o rT pages 

sound, patriotic, saad and the ‘ensuality which a incul- 

om sis yure.”—Morning 





Bvo. price 10s, 6d. in 


Printed for Saunders and Otiey, Public Library, Conduit 
-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
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te die by a \ry Si at D.D. 


Printed for C. and J. J Rivington, ist Baur Churchyard, 
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UTOBIOGR A PHY. 

« The — 4 of collecting into one body all the speci- 

mens of the most instructive = ne cwee | species of compo- 
Saly pun tite tapes shied tot eatoction will be made; 

rely w the t with whic ion w made ; 

SD comansncenbat with Colley Cibber, the most delightful 

of Autobiographies, ss that” well for the rest. We are delighted 








to be able to at work, not only in a very portable and 
oh » but in ah and a '—A 

essrs. Hunt and Clarke, of London ve started a nm idea 
which we think » that of iublishing ret the 


ade: FE ny = a Series of the Lives of eminent and 

— men, ~4 ud ioe ‘ with brief introduc- 

tions, and compendious seq) = Stee narrative to — 
death of each writer.’ We tenctignies comes so nea’ 

works of fiction in fascination as biography, ~ of all kinds of 

written wi awe vee in the — 

ot frankneay, at once te moat deightfa ‘al to 

and the most instructive to the x studies the 

piccanentntemen character. 'The work is neatly printed 

with Portraits, and published in Shilling 


Parts I., L., Be “form Vol. I., price 3s. 6d. boards, with a 
containing the Life Ve Called Cibber. 
Part cable the Life of 





Hume. 
wae 8 Astrol 


, of eM Aa 
Parts IV., V., VI. will form von ra price 3s. in boards, with 
3 copper- Portraits. 
Part VII. w 
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rs of Marmontel, which 


i commence the Memoi: 
will occupy Vals. ITT. and IV., and be sold for 7s. boards, with a 
Portrait. 


Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, Cri- 
No. LXXXVII. 
Coutente: —Icon Basilike—Hamilton’s Method of Teaching 


ercial Revulsions—Li 


soptegne Comme 
nch Official Life—Denham and 
Aftice The I Life and Remains of Dr. Clar 
A History of the Mahrattas.. 
Grant Duff, Esq. Captain Ist, or Grenadier Regiment of Bombay 
Native Infantry, and late Political erage at Satara. 
8vo. with Plates, and a M 
from original and recent Surveys ; alee aM 
the ancient Divisions of the Decc: 
Besi the records of the Mahratta 
Satara, and those of the English East India Company, the autho- 
rities for this work are from a great variety of authentic sources, 
hitherto inaccessible to the public. 


The Practical Grazier ; or, a Treatise on the 


ap of 





likewise, a eer 
_ 


Rural and D. 


Seeventives for the most prevalen’ 


ing Farms of Different Soils, in 
containing several Modes of improving Waste Lan 

and I 3 with useful Hints to the Landlord and Practical 
By Andrew Henderson, Land Surveyor and Valuator, 
mtrose. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 14 Plates, 14s. boards. 


“The Gardener’s Magazine, and hogy ad of 


System of Man 


can. Price 2/. 15s. 
vernments of Poona and 


of Live Stock, with Cures and 
it Disorders that attend them ; 
——— pointed out for Graz- 

ous Climates and Situations, 


Price 6s. 


"s History of rd 
we ~ aa ‘ravels in 


‘By James 


In3 vols. 

ratta Country, chiefly 

ap of India, shewing 
boards. 


ds, Draining, 





F.L.S. HS. &c. 


3s. 6d. 
No. IV. 


Instructions to 
relates to Guns and Shooting— 
Percussion System—Preservation of Game—Getting Aceess to all 
Kinds of Birds—Specific Directions, with new ‘h 

Wild Fow! Shooting, both on oe Coast and in Fresh Water— 


In 8vo. with ees on Wied 
tinued meeeatiy- No. I. price 2s. 6d. and Nos. I1. and I ILL. price 


oun, 


will appear on the Ist of October. 
Yo Sportsmen in all that 


ifference between the Flint and 





with which are i 
An itome of the 
new 
the You 
a. 
a we) Plates 


mm 
LA Practical 
eases. 5th Edition, 


price 12/. 12s 


tury in Italy. 
Edward. 
Duchess of Damas, 


price 3s. boards. 


Ourika; a T 


, ne 
present, and a few Su 


ame pens interspersed with Canagh aro and Advice to 
ing ya en cel Subj 
5th Edition, correc’ 


and — 18s. boards. 


The Additions to the 4th Edition may be had, price 6d. 
Some Account of the Life and Character of 
the late fon Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. Physician to the Public 

sary and to the Fever Institution in London. 
post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 


be had, by Dr. Bateman, 
_—— of Cutaneous Dis- 
8vo0. 


12s. boards. 


2. Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases 
comprised in the Classification of the late Dr. Willan. 4to. 


3. A Report of the Diseases of London 
from 1804 to 1816. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


4. An Account of the Contagious Fever of 
this Country. 8vo. price 6s. boards. 
The Prophetess; a Tale of RM Last Cen- 
In 8 vols. 12mo. price 1/. 4s. 

Translated from the ] eed of the 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. boards. 


‘aj the same Author, 


and improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 


le. Neatly printed in 12mo. 


phe me 


con- 


pparatus for 


for Trout Fishing — 
tions for a Code of 


By Lieutenant-Col. P. 


In 1 vol. 
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‘ASWALLON, 


‘his day is published, 8vo. 


In footecay Ovo. price 5s 


HE WEFT of the WYE; a Poem, de- 


seen PT: of the 


London : Printed fort for Gea 


HUR St. 


KING of ‘BRITAIN. 
By EDWARD GANDY, 
uthor ofa Lorenzo, the Outcast Son,” &c. 
“ Where be the temples which in Britain’s Isle 
For his paternal gods the Trojan raised ? 
Gone like a morning dream !"— Wordsworth. 
Printed for Richard A Glynn, 36, Pall Mall. 


of that River: 
OHN, Esq 


rge B. Whittaker, “ave Maria Lane. 


Selections 
from the most esteemed Authors,in Prose and Verse, The 


Ramat rv HEWLETT. 
bation with which this selection has 
jon, as well as its admis- 





12mo. . 

oe MYSTERIOUS MONK ; or 

Wizard's Tower. An Historical Momence 

By C, A. BOLEN. 
Printed for A. XK. Newman and Co. London. 
Th Mo Ty may be > com published, 

necxrn." 3 can Rick y Author of is Ban. 
ustace Fitz- ichard ; Barons’ 

ve By th Autor ~ y “ va cu =i . 43, 
we Henry the ‘ourth of France, by Alicia Le. 
By 


Deeds of the Olden Time; a Romance, 
Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 1/. 10s, 

, English Baronet. By Leonora des Straella, 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq 


Bravo of Venice. 
oe Tlchian, land M media th ‘ 4 
ling mes art By: yon re Found. 
By F. 


Unknown ; or, Northern Gallery. 
Lathom. 2d Edition, 4 vols. 1/. 2s. 

Abbot of Montserrat; a Romance. By 
W. C. Green. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


boards, 





Valpy’s — reaper nag with ra Notes. 
vols. 8vo. price 2/. 
REEK TESTAM ENT, 2d. ‘Edition, con. 
taining copious Critical, Philological, and Ex 
Notes in English, from the most eminent Critics and nterpret- 
ers; with lel Passages from the Classics, and with Refer. 
ences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. Griesbach’; 
and other various ings are recorded under the Text. Greek 
and English Indexes are added. 
y the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 
This work is intended for the use of students in divinity, as 
be = the library. 
d by Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 
Where also may | be had, 
The Greek Septuagint, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14. 88. 
from the Text of Bos and Holmes. It is printed Mo rae with 
the Testament, and is the only Septuagint in ! volume. 
EC 1 by Dulau and Co., 37, Soho Sq 
ELEMENTOS | de la. “CON. 


VERSACION, en Espanol, Frances, Ingles, en dos Partes. 
La Primera contiene un Vocabulario Clasico, por orden de 
Materias, siguiendo a este otra Gramatical. La Segunda, Dia. 
logos familiares y faciles Spoor firentes Asantos, una Colec- 
cion de P sponden en los tres Idiomas, y 


xplanatory 





un toca Oolapenine antes la Vida de Napoleon Bonap 
Por A. JAYME. 

Espanol Emigrado. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Grammaire Italienne, 4 Pusage de la Jeu- 
nesse. Par G. Biagioli. 12mo. 3d Edition, 3s. sewed. 
Récréations Francaises dans une Famille 
Anglaise, pendant l’Eté de 1816. Recueillées et publiées par 
Mad. i. de Froux. 12mo. Gs. bound. 
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Antobi: Ys 
Just published, nestiy Brent one yes mice 1s. with a beautiful 


EMOIRS “of ‘the | LIFE of VOLTAIRE. 
Written by HIMSEL 

With an Introduction and a Sequel, lightly con conten from the 

life by Condorcet. Forming Part ography. 
This Shilling Part contains, with very hile ——_ (and 
that only of matter quite uninteresting out of France), the text of 
two post 8vo. volumes, now so scarce the publishers of Auto- 
biography were glad to pay 15s. for a copy to print from. 

Publ blished by Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, 
whom may be had, 

Price 3s. in extra boards, with 3 copper-plate Portraits, 








Autobi raphy, Vol. IL, containing the 
Lives of David Hume, ‘Witham oe nd Astrologer, and Vol- 
taire. With Introductions and Sequels. 
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A THEORETICAL. and "PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with nume- 
rous instructive Exercises. 

By C. GROS. 
A Key to the above Exercises is also just 


published, by the same — price 8s. 6d. bound. 


A new Methodical “Spelling-Book of the 
French Tongue, in which Theory and Practice are united, and 
the Lessons classified according to Dr. Mavor’s Method. By 
C. Gros. Price 2s. bound. 

Also, on a Sheet of drawi aper, price 3s. coloured, 
A new Analytical “Wable of the Geetier of 
all the French Substantives generally used. By € 
Printed for G. B, Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
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On Tuesd: ill be.published, in 4to. with Plates, 
JouRNAL of a THIRD VOY AGE for the 
DISCOVERY of a NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

By CAPT. WILLIAM EDWARD Paaey, Se a P.R.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 8 
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